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Tae day broke over a green and luxuriant valley of 
Hindostan, with a sudden glory peculiar to the East. A | 
flood of gorgeous light flushed the sky and fell among) 
the wet flowers, the trees and the flowing vines, with | 
that radiant and yet balmy influence, which makes the | 
beautiful contrast between morning and noon, in that || 
burning climate. Never did light dawn over a more 
lovely spot than the valley we have mentioned. 
Vale of Flowers,” it might well be called. On either 
hand towered abrupt hills, loaded with leafy trees, and 
broken here and there by a precipice, down whose sides 
budding vines shed their rich, heavy foliage like a dra- 
pery. A forest of roses spread away, wave after wave, 
down the heart of the valley, swelling at intervals up 
the sides to the rife green foliage on the acclivity, which 
walled the blooming space with one vast leafy rampart. | 
Near the foot of the valley the hills were cut in twain, 
and two corresponding gorges led to the open country || 
on the east and on the west, so that a man standing) 





within the jaw of the gorge, on either side, with his | 


face turned valleyward, might se only a high broken 
pass, with a long strip of the adjacent country undula- 
ting away to a soft amber sky, without dreaming of the 
beautiful nook to which they gave an outlet. On the 
brow of a steep hill, which formed one of these gorges, 
stood a stately dwelling commanding a view of the pass, 
the valley and the surrounding country. It was inhabi- 
ted by a native Rajah, who derived his revenues from | 
the ottar distilled from the valley of roses, which at | 
once composed his wealth and made his home a para- 
dise. 

The morning breeze was sighing balmily through the 
open blinds and lattices of this dwelling, when the Ra- 
jah’s daughter left her perfumed mattrass, and stepped 
out on the veranda which overlooked the valley. Beau- 
tiful was the flowery nook which lay, bathed in dew and 
sunshine beneath her feet. Myriads of roses had burst 
to blossom during the night. Gem-like insects flashed 
among them in and out, now in the sunshine, again 
sending their soft hum from the clustering flowers, or 
fluttering high in the air like a cloud of “ winged buds” | 
floating away from the overburthened thickets. 
ous singing-birds ruffled their plumage inthe warm sun- | 
shine, or sent out strains of melody from their nestling 
places in the gréen leaves. On every hand bright and 
beautiful things presented themselves to the Hindoo 











maiden. She girded the embroidered sash which con- 
fined her pearam more tightly about her slender 
waist, shook braids of her redundant hair, and 
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| with a light leap sprang from the veranda. A moment 
after, she was wandering away up the blooming heart 
of the valley. 

An hour after, the Rajah’s daughter ascended the hill 
which formed one wall of the eastern pass. Her dwel- 
ling stood on the opposite precipice, and the sunlight 
poured hotly through the gorge. The maiden was 


scarcely weary with her walk, but she stopped in the 


| shadow of a clump of thorns to brush away the dew 
which had sprinkled her silken slippers, and dimmed 
the golden border of her pearampoor. She had per- 
| formed her task and stood leaning against the trunk of 
| young tree, with her red lips parted in a smile of plea- 
sant enjoyment, and her large black eyes fixed on the 
opposite hill—where the sunbeams were playing about 
her dwelling and bathing the trees with a stream of sil- 
very light—when the thicket above was agitated, and a 
shower of snowy petals fell over her from the disturbed 
branches. She started, gave a quick glance at the 
thicket, and fled from the spot with & wild cry of ter- 


||ror. A huge tiger lay crouched among the matted 





branches of the thorn, his eyes glaring upon her and his 
| limbs gathered up for aspring. She had scarcely made 
_one desperate leap for safety, when her foot became en- 
tangled in the long grass, and, with another wild cry for 
help, she fell forward upon her face. It was hef salva- 
tion. The claws of the ferocious beast grazed her 
garments as lie shot over her with an impetuous spring, 
which carried him sheer over a precipice that walled a 
ravine some thirty feet beneath the place where she had 
fallen. She heard the crash of his fall and the fierce, 
cat-like howl which followed ; then the sharp cry of an 
elephant, the shout of many human voices, and the re- 
port of a musket sounded in her ears, and ske became 
senseless. 

The wounded tiger dragged himself along the bottom 
of the ravine, leaving a trail of blood in his progress, 
and now and then uttering a low howl of pain, till he 
came to the open gap in which it terminated. Here, 
with brute instinct, he slunk together and crouched 
down in the rank grass, for a party of European hunts- 
men, with elephants and native attendants, had been 
arrested with his cries, and now halted in the gap. 
The leading elephant, an old sagacious animal, stopped 
and drew slowly back when he entered the pass. Then 
curling his trunk and fixing his eyes on the mouth of the 
ravine, he rushed forward with a force that nearly dis- 
| lodged his riders, and uttering a cry that seemed almost 

human, he plunged his tusks down into the long grass 





|| where the wounded tiger was striving to conceal him- 


self. A howl of terrible agony burst up the ravine, and 
the goaded beast leaped up into the open space with a 
desperate effort at escape. But the elephant wheeled 
his ponderous frame with astonishing dexterity, and 
| tossing the poor creature on a little embankment which 
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formed the lip of the ravine, he planted his heavy foot 
on him, and deliberately gored him through the body 
with both his tusks. The death howl of the tortured,| 
animal was horridly mingled with the sound of crashing | 
bones, and the low fierce cries of the victor. A native 
rushed forward and fired upon him ; but it was a useless | 
waste of powder: blood and foam were already oozing 
from his open jaws, and his limbs lay, with the life lite- 
rally trodden out of them, beneath the massive foot of 
the elephant. The huge victor stood for a moment, his 
trunk rolled tightly under his nether jaw, his huge form 
swelling with rage, and his small eyes dilated and fixed 
with sagacious fierceness on his crushed enemy, as if | 
deliberately enjoying the agony of his death throes. | | 
When no struggle or sign of life remiflined, he withdrew 
his foot, and, after slightly shaking himself, allowed his 
riders to resume their equilibrium, without retaining any 
appearance of conflict, save the red stain which died 
his tusks. 

“‘ There was a human voice—the cry of a woman in 
fear, I am certain,” said the leader of the party to his 
companion, as they resumed their seats on the victori- 
ous elephant. ‘“ Itcame from above the ravine, yonder 
—here, take my gun while I dismount.” 

** You will find that it was but the moan of the tiger: | 
their cry is strongly human at times,”’ replied his com- | 
panion. 

“T will see, however; the poor beast there must 
have had a very musical voice, if that was his.” 

The speaker was a young English nobleman, who had 
just entered on his station as governor of the province. 
He had brought all the fresh and vigorous feelings of 
his climate and age to India, and filled with the excite- 
ment of his first hunt, was eager for any new adventure 
that might present itself. He dropped lightly down 
the side of his elephant, and running up the brow of the 
hill, disappeared among the trees on the summit. A 
few moments elapsed, and he re-appeared, bearing the 
Rajah’s daughter in his arms. She was still insensible. 
One slender hand hung helplessly over his shoulder, and | 
the braids of her long hair almost swept the grass as he | 
bore her rapidly down the hill. 

“ Bring wine—wine—she has fainted from terror,” 
exclaimed the young governor, as he came on a level 
with his party, and stood panting with his lovely bur) 
then still in his arms. 

Wine was forced through the Hindoo maiden’s lips, | 
and at length she recovered sufficiently to point out the 
path which led up from the valley to her father’s dwel- 
ling. 

The sun was getting high; our party of huntsmen 
had secured the slain tiger to the back of an elephant, | 
and remained in the gap, impatient for the appearance 
of their leader. They had watched the old Rajah’s| 
dwelling a full hour, when a messenger was sent with | 
word that the party might return home; and that the 
governor would follow in the cool of the afternoon. 

A few days after the tiger hunt, the same old elephant 
which had filled so prominent a part in it, knelt within. 
the gap which opened to the “ Vale of Flowers.” Native 





| veranda. 


‘naked ankles. 
old Rajah, her father, and then entered the palanquin. 
|Smiling one more adieu, she sunk back to its c:shions 





servants were disencumbering him of a bale of rich 
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| scarlet cloths and other costly presents, which the young 


governor of the province had sent to the Rajah in ex- 
change for his daughter; and in the shadow of the old 
man’s dwelling, four slaves supported a gorgeous palan- 
quin, ready to convey her from the home of her nativi- 
ty. Again the Hindoo maiden came out upon the 
A brilliant expression of happiness sparkled 
in her dark eyes, and gave a richer beauty to the rare 
loveliness of her features. Jewels glowed upon her 
bosom, and shed their light around her arms and small 
She bowed herself a moment before the 


_of damask silk, drew its azure curtains about her, and 
was conveyed away from the home which had in all 
things been to her a “ Vale of Flowers.” 

A feeling of bereavement was for a moment busy at 


the father’s heart, as he caught a last glimpse of the 


palanquin, when it was carried through the gorge; but 
his eye fell on the sack of rupees and on the princely 
gifts for which he had sold his daughter, and his heart 
was comforted. 

Twice had the old Rajah’s jars received their annual 
tribute of ottar from the valley, and its rose thickets 
were flushed with blossoms for the third season, when 


| a solitary woman entered the gorge and bent her way 


up the path which led to the old man’s dwelling. Her 
features were youthful, but hardened with the impress 
of strong, severe and fully matured passions. There 
was something heart-chilling in the stern, cold look of 
resolute daring settled upon a face of such transcendent 
beauty. She paused a moment at the scene of the 
tiger’s death, and when she resumed her course, a smile 
was on her lips, but it was one of those mocking smiles 
which distill a bitterness over the whole face. It was 
fierce and painful.to look upon. She reached the Ra- 


_jah’s dwelling and entered his sleeping-room through 


the veranda. With a quiet, stealthy tread she moved 
across the room, and sat down by the divan where the 
old man lay asleep. 

“Father,” she said, in a voice thrillingly sweet, yet 
which had something in its tone that fell strangely on 
the ear. ‘ Father, awake—thy child would speak with 
thee.” 

The old man started from his repose and looked with 
an expression of sleepy wonder upon his daughter. Be- 
fore he had time to welcome her, she spoke again, as if 
careless what her reception might be. 

“Thy child returns an outcast, old man—her lord 
has thrust her forth from his heart, and another, a crea- 
ture beautiful as the sunshine, one of his own people, 
has taken her place. Shall she not have vengeance ?” 

The old musselman folded his arms on his bosom, and 
with his eyes half closed, sat as if unconscious of her 
“« My lord, the governor, has been very boun- 


presence. 


| tiful,”” he at length muttered, but without looking on the 


pale stern creature by his side. 

“‘ Has my father received his usual gifts since the Ea- 
glishman chose a wife at Calcutta? Will the heart 
contiaue bountiful which has wearied ‘of that for which 
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“which we have spoken of as opening into the gap be- 
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it paid? See, I have brought thee gifts more precious } 
than thou can’st ever hope from him: they were his— 
why. should they not purchase rest to my soul ?”’ 

She removed the jewels from her head and bosom, 
and unclasping the golden bracelets from her arms and | 
ankles, laid them at her father’s feet. 

The old miser stooped down and clutched the glitter- | 
ing mass in his bony hand. ‘“ My daughter has but to | 
speak, and her will shall be done,” he replied, thrusting | 
the jewels into his bosom, but without lifting his subtle _ 
eyes from the floor. } 

‘ There is a poison known to my father which is sud- | 
den and deadly; but which kills with little pain. I 
would that in exchange for those gems he give me a} 
a flask of this poison.” 


The Rajah went toa lattice and pointed to the ravine | 





peath. ‘‘ Thy father’s limbs are getting old, and he 
da not trust his secret with a slave; in yonder hollow, 
his’ child will find small blue flowers, with a drop of| 
goldtcolor in the heart of each, on stalks which droop | 
to the earth with the slightest touch—let her bring me. 
some of those flowers.” 

The daughter turned away and went down to the 


ravine. The flowers grew in small delicate tufts along | 
the crevices of the precipice. She gathered of them) 
and returned to her father. He received the sweet bur- | 
then at her hands and went out. In about an hour he} 


returned, bearing a small crystal flask filled with a pur- | 
plish liquid, and carefully sealed. 

“ Put a few drops of this in his drink, and his death | 
sleep will soon follow,” he whispered, placing it in her | 
hand. 

“ And is there not enough for more than one ?”’ she | 
inquired with stern impatience. 

“For more than one? Allah be praised! there are 
twenty deaths in that little flask.” 

“It is well.” 

The young Hindoo bowed her pale face for a moment 
and left the room with the vial grasped tightly in her 
small hand. 





All was silent in the dwelling occupied by the provin- 
cial governor. Master and slave were asleep, when a! 
female form might have been seen stealing cautiously ) 
through the shrubbery of the garden, toward a private 
entrance. A poor travel-worn creature she appeared | 
in the dim light; her long hair fell in disordered braids | 
over her soiled garments ; her silken slippers were torn, | 
and hung in damp tatters from her small feet, and every | 
thing about her spoke of the long and weary road which 
e had travelled. As she entered the dwelling her) 
*became firmer, but more cautious of sound, and| 
she paused to listen more than once as she traversed the | 
sumptuous apartments. She found the door of the go- 
vernor’s sleeping chamber. Her hand lingered for a 








| 
} 


moment on the latch, and then she entered. Her face 
looked stern and strangely corpse-like, and her eyes | 
had a deadly gleam in their black depths, as she passed | 
by a night lamp which shed its faint rays through the | 
apartment. She glided with a noiseless step over the | 











snowy matting to a large divan which stood in the cen- 
tre of the room. A cloud of silvery gauze fell from a 
canopy over it, and through its transparent folds, the 


outlines of two recumbent persons were discernible as 


ina mist. On a small table at the head of the divan, 


stood a cup of gilded crystal,containing a night draught 


for the sleepers. The midnight intruder drew back the 
curtain,and with her pale, steady hand emptied a small 
vial into the goblet. She did not look upon the two 
persons whose mingled breath floated over her hand, 
but a shiver ran through her frame as the drapery fell 
back. The heavy golden fringe and bullion tassals 
which weighed it to the floor, swept with a grating noise 
over the matting. It was the only sound that had mark- 
ed her deadly progress. 

The murderess moved to a dark corner, and there, with 
her pale lips motionless and partly open, and her hands 
clasped tightly in her lap, sat watching the divan. An 
hour of intense stillness reigned through the building ; 
then a soft murmur stole from the divan. A delicate 
form half rose from the pile of cushions—a little hand 
was extended, and the lifted goblet gleamed through 
the curtains. The Hindoo clasped her hands till the 
blood started to the nails, and bent more earnestly for- 
ward as the deadly draught was swallowed. 

** Will you not drink, love, the sherbet is very cool ?” 
breathed a soft, sweet voice from beneath the drapery. 
Another form started from the cushions, and the goblet 
again flashed before the distended eyes of the wretched 
watcher. She started up, then sunk back with a faint 
gasp, and all was stil! again. 

A solemn hour swept on, and then a de@p groan arose 
from the couch. A faint, shuddering cry followed, as if 
heart and limb were rent in twain by a fierce fang. The 


| snowy covering was tossed about among the cushions, 


and the whole mass of drapery shivered, as in a high 
wind, from the convulsed writhings of a stout form in 
its death agony. The large black eyes of the Hindoo 
dilated fearfully; her lips grew deathly pale, and her 
face gleamed out in the dim light like the head of a 
judith. She neither moved nor seemed to breathe, 
Another moment of intense stillness, and then death 
again began its ravages. A small hand clutched the 
curtain—its fingers worked among the gauzy folds a 
moment, and then fell heavily down. A sob—one quick, 
deep gasp—another—and silence reigned as before. 

A few minutes passed, and then the Hindoo went to 
the divan and lifted the drapery from the scene of death. 
She gazed on the murdered pair for the espace of a mo- 
ment, and then grasped the goblet and drained it to the 
dregs resolutely and without the least sign of hesita- 
tion. 

When the attendants entered their master’s room late 
in the morning, they found him lying upon the divan, 
composed as if in sleep, but dead. A pale, lifeless 
form lay by his side; one arm was flung over his 
bosom, and a mass of golden hair gleamed with 
painful contrast against his ashy cheek. The drapery 
was rent away from the canopy, and there on the floor, 
entangled in its folds, as the agonies of death had left 
her, lay the Rajah’s daughter. 
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Original. || services of a poor widow whose husband had perished 
THE NIGHT ATTACK. on the voyage to his adopted country, so that his do- 
A TALE. _mestic affairs went on as regularly as any other settler 





Ls | though his wife knew nothing about them. She was, 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. | however, an expert needle-woman, and more than once 
= | did she find some choice garment, an heirloom from 
Iv the year 1689, the little village of Schenectada | several generations, entrusted to her delicate fingers, to 
was the most Northerly of the Dutch settlements in | repair an envious rent or the slow decay of time. She 
America. It consisted of some forty or fifty houses,|)| was skilled in leechcraft too, learned, as she said, from 
clustered together, as if for protection, in the middle of) her Indian nurse who knew the virtues of every plantin 
a clearing, surrounded on all sides by thick pine forests, |) the forest, and many a simple ailment did her herbal 
from whence its Indian name, Schenectada, was deri-|| medicines relieve. 
ved. A rough road cut through the wilderness enabled | Angelique Dalton was the daughter of a French offi- 
the inhabitants to obtain from Albany the necessary || cer in the Colonial service, who had resided many years 
supplies for the use of the settlement, and also to for- || jy Canada. Her mother, an Indian girl of great beau- 
ward their furs, the only article of trade, to the seaboard. | ty, had died while she was yet an infant, and the care 
Near the centre of the village stood a neat log house, | of her early years had been entrusted to a faithful old” 
furnished with more regard to comfort than most of the || squaw who was generally believed to be her matersil 
dwellings in the neighborhood, and adorned, in the | grandmother. Her father, satisfied with secinglier 
summer season, with various flowering plants, trailing | well clothed and apparently happy, paid little further 
around the rude door and window. This was the resi-|| attention to her. His whole time was devoted tothe 
dence of the only English settler in the place. Charles |! military regulation of the colony, and to the trading in 
Dalton had come to Schenectada about two years pre- | furs with the Indians. The wife of the governor, at- 
vious to the date of my story, bringing with him a very | tracted by the child’s beauty, had offered to receive her 
young wife, whose petite figure, dark complexion and | into her family to be educated with her own daughters, 





large black eyes, clearly betrayed her French origin. | 
It was supposed that he was, from some unknown cause, 

a fugitive from Canada, and the cautious Dutchmen | 
were rather disposed to look upon him with an evil eye; | 
but he paid so liberally for his land, and traded his rich | 
furs so fairly among them, that all suspicion was soon) 


and limited as this education necessarily was in that 
remote colony, it was yet far better than the little orphan 
could else have obtained. She was about fifteen when 
her father was obliged to visit France on some Colonial 
business, and she found herself entirely alone though 
still under the protection of the Countess F Her 








allayed. In Bact, he was soon found to be of great || old nurse had died a short time before, and Angelique 
advantage to the settlement, for he brought with him felt all the bitterness of a lonely and affectionate heart 
the trade of several tribes of Northern Indians, with) pining for objects of affection. The family of the go- 
whom he had trafficed when in Canada, and who were || vernor were kind to her, but she could not love those 
glad to avail themselves of a more direct intercourse | who never forgot that ‘heir veins were traversed by the 
with the flourishing colony of Niew Amsterdam. Bold || purest blood of France, while the eloquent flush in her 
and enterprising in character, gentle and kindly in man-| cheek was derived from the darker current of an Indian 
nor, and possessing the finest traits of Saxon beauty, he | race. It was just at this time that she accidentally en- 
was a universal favorite with the Indians, who had given countered Charles Dalton, who had lately settled in the 


him the poetical designation of the “ Eagle Eye.” 


|| new English colony at Saybrook, and was then visiting 


But his pretty little Angelique was most deplorably | the Canadas for purposes of traffic. But little time 


deficient in the requisite qualifications of » settler's 
wife. She could neither spin nor knit, and her delicate | 
hands were singularly awkward in the milking, churn-| 
ing and cooking, which employed a large part of the 
time athong the females. The substantial-looking vrows 
of the sturdy Dutchmen wondered at her ignorance; 
but she was so good-tempered, and laughed so good- 
humoredly at her own mishaps—moreover, she was al- 
ways so ready to tend a cross baby, or watch a sick 
child, when the mother was busied in the active duties 
of her household, that they soon learned to forgive her 
deficiencies, though they could not help pitying the hus- 
band of so inefficient a wife. Dalton, however, seemed 


| was required to awaken sympathetic feelings in the 


|hearts of the fiery young Englishman and the lonely 

maiden. Angelique knew that her father’s hatred to 
| the English forbade all hope of obtaining his consent to 
1 their union, and Dalton was too ardent a lover to wait 
a year for her father’s return with the chances of a re- 

fusal at last. The result may easily be anticipated. 
They fled to Saybrook, where a clergyman was found 
|| to unite them, and, leaving an impression that they 


had 
departed for Europe, in order to mislead any futu 4 
i search, they reached Niew Amsterdam, from w 


they proceeded to settle in Schenectada. 
Angelique’s first real sorrow was the loss of her in- 


to be quite unconscious that he needed their compas- | fant. Searcely had its soft eyes opened to the light of 
sion. His greatest pleasure seemed to be found in in- | day, when its faint pulses were stilled for ever by the 
dulginig his darling Angelique, and every pack of furs cold finger of death. It was a bitter grief to the young 
which he sent to Niew Amsterdam brought him a re- mother, and nothing but her entire and devoted love to 
turn of some unwonted luxury for her. Fortunately | her husband supported her to bear it with resignation. 
for the comfort of his household, he had engaged the | But the feeling of maternity had been so new and so 
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transitory in its duration, that after a brief interval of | 
sorrowing, her cheerfulness revived, and she learned to | 
think of it as a sweet dream which had visited her once | 
with peculiar happiness, and might again be hers at | 


The heart is so full of hope during | 


some future day. 
the sunny season of early youth that even death can 
only throw a passing shadow over its brightness; alas! 
how different is the pall-like cloud which his hand draws 
over our fair prospects in later days. Angelique had one | 
of those cheerful sunshiny tempers which we rarely see | 
except in early childhood. That day must have been 
stormy indeed which did not shed some gleams of light | 
over her path—that plant most deeply imbued with | 
bitterness from which she could not extract one drop of | 
honey. Her light laugh and cheerful song were the 
delight of all her neighbors, for even the care worn and 
heavy hearted could not refuse to sympathise with a 
creature so formed for joy. 

The life of a settler must necessarily be one of hard- 
ships and peril. The wolves that howled about their 
dwellings were to be destroyed—the panthers that glar- 








ed at them from tree and cliff were to be exterminated 
—the bears that prowled along the borders of the clear- 
ing were to be hunted for the double purpose of security 





and sustenance, and all these perils were to be daily | 
| 
encountered in the search for daily food. Such a life | 


‘ | 
naturally made men courageous. The dangers which 
they face continually, cease to seem perils to their ima- 
gination, and the instinct of self-preservation is in itself | 


: | 
a cure for cowardice. Dalton was known to be one of 


the boldest hunters in Schenectada, and every enterprise || 


of unusual peril was entrusted to his guidance. During 
one of these excursions into the depths of the forest, the 
hunters accidentally encountered an Indian badly woun- 
ded in an encounter with a bear. 
tribe of Mohawks who had never yet been induced to | 
trade with the Dutch, though they had long carried on 
a commerce with the French Canadians. Policy no 
less than humanity induced the hunters to bear the 
wounded warrior to their settlement; but when there 
the difficulty was to provide a home for him. Not one 
of the good vrows were willing te admit a red man into 
their household, and the poor Indian stood some chance | 
of being once more left to the tender mercies of the | 
forest dwellers, when Angelique hastened to her hus- 
band, gently reproaching him f@r not at once depositing | 
his burden at home. 
warrior with the form and bearing of one of nature’s 
princes. The practical skill which all men acquire in 








He belonged to a}, 


The Indian was a young Mohawk | 
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| At first the haughty warrior looked with contempt on 
the little creature who came to offer him the cooling 
draught, or the soothing potion; but he soon learned to 
greet her coming with savage courtesy, and to watch 
for the usual visit with an anxiety very unlike the. usual 
Indian apathy. A change seemed to come over his na- 
ture, and in proportion as he recovered his strength his 
anxiety for freedom seemed to diminish. He no longer 
demanded his bow and arrow, or pined for the liberty 
of the forest. 
‘motionless as a statue, watching Angelique’s every 
movement, and listening to herevery tone. More espe- 
cially did he delight in her song. Her voice was sweet 
and clear as the mocking-bird of the Southern woods, 
_and the gladness of her heart was perpetually bubbling 
over in gushes of melody. The warrior seemed per- 
fectly entranced by this music, and in the gaiety of her 


Hour after hour he would sit, silent and 


spirits, Angelique would often burst into some wild and 
beautiful strain in order to awaken the enthusiasm of 
this “‘ stoic of the woods.” 

At length the Indian took his weapons to depart. 
‘Dalton stood ready to accompany him into the forest, 

when the warrior suddenly paused, and turning te An- 
gelique, bent down to the ground before her, while he 
took up from beneath her tiny foot a handful of dust. 
Pressing it to his heart and brow, he said: 

“Onalaska departs for the land of the setting sun, 
and his shadow will no longer darken the white man’s 
lodge. Will not the singing-bird raise the song of fare- 
well?” 

Angelique smiled as she began a low, plaintive melo- 
.dy such as the warrior asked. His ef never turned 
from her face till the song was concluded, then in a low 
voice, he said: 

“When four moons shall have vanished from the sky, 
Onalaska will return; he will bring with him furs such 
as white men never have yet seen; will the singing-bird 


|\smile to see him once more ?” 


A sudden gleam of light flashed on Angelique’s 
mind as she met, and for the first time understood the 
Indian’s gaze. Her heart trembled as she replied: 

“The singing-bird will always welcome him who 
comes with good tidings to the Eagle Eye, for she loves 
the Eagle Eye, and her songs of rejoicing are for him.”’ 

A long deep gaze was Onalaska’s only reply, and fold- 
ing his arms in his blanket he disappeared in the forest. 

Four months slowly waxed and waned. Happy in 
| the affection of her husband and in the trustfulness of 

her own loving heart, Angelique had almost forgotten 


| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 


times of need, enabled the experienced hunters to re- | her Indian guest when Onalaska suddenly appeared be- 
lieve his sutiering, ‘Wild the strength of a hardy frame || fore her. He brought furs of the most costly kinds, 
together with the gentle cares of his kind hostess, || and refused to receive any equivalent for them beyond 
wrought his final cure. During the first days of his | a swift horse which he had long coveted. The furs 
illness, all Angelique’s attentions were requisite to re- || were ten times more valuable than the animal, and Dal- 
concile him to the necessary restraints. From her old ton cheerfully made the exchange. Onalaska remain- 
Indian nurse she had learned several of the dialects ed with them many days. His natural stoicism seemed 
peculiar to the Northern tribes, and had often been | forgotten, and his questions respecting the customs of 
summoned to act as interpreter during their bargainings | the whites were unceasing. Their marriage customs 


with the whites. She now found her knowledge still | particularly excited his attention, and nothing could 
more useful, since it enabled her to quiet the restless | exceed his surprise and even chagrin, when he found 
the white squaws were not to be bought with skins and 


spirit of her unwilling guest. 











| 
jealousies. Héiknew that the old French governor had | 
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wampum. On the day of his departure he sought An- | 
gelique and conversed earnestly with her in his native || 
dialect. Indignation, terror, surprise, by turns marked 
her speaking countenance as he proceeded. Her little | 
figure seemed to dilate, and her eye actually flashed | 
fire as she bitterly reproached the haughty warrior and 
waved him from her. A scowl of fiendish malignity | 
darkened his brow as he strode out of the settlement 
and returned no more to the peaceful village. 

Not long after, the settlers were aroused by a night || 
attack on their homes, or rather on the home of one of || 
their number. A few straggling Indians surrounded 
the house occupied by Dalton, forced the door and had 
nearly succeeded in carrying off the inmates, when the | 
numbers who hastened to the rescue succeeded in dri | 
ving them from their prey. Two of the Indians were 
killed, the rest escaped; but Angelique asserted that, | 
in spite of his war decorations, she recognized the face 
of Onalaska among the invaders. The inhabitants im- 
mediately made preparations to resist future attacks. | 
The stockades were repaired, and new regulations for | 
the keeping vigilant watch were made. But the In- 
dians appeared to be satisfied that they possessed not | 
the means of success, and no further alarms occurred. | 

Onalaska had determined to obtain possession of An- 
gelique, and, finding his first attempt ineffectual, resol- 
ved to obtain further aid. His intercourse with the 
Canadians had made him acquainted with the jealousies | 
existing between the French and Dutch settlements, and | 
his acuteness led him to discover that he could most’! 
efficiently complete his purposes by fomenting those | 


long looked with an envious eye upon the sheltered | 
villages in the rich valley of the Hudson, and he now 
set himself to the task of exciting his cupidity so far as 
to induce an incursion into the Dutch possessions. There | 





were many in Canada to aid him in this purpose—men | 
who could thrive no where by industry, and whose only | 
hope was in tumult and disturbance. Some misman-| 
agement in the negociations then pending between the 
colonies came in aid of the project, and, while the 
Dutch were totally unsuspicious of danger, a detach- 
ment of two hundred Frenchmen and nearly as many 
Mohawi: Indians, were on the march to attack them. | 
The conduct of this expedition had been entrusted to/ 
Colonel Audelet, a man of great boldness and possessed | 
with a deep hatred of both Dutch and English settlers. | 
His feelings of cupidity and revenge were enlisted in| 
the cause, since to the Dutch he owed the destruction of | 
a thriving trade in furs, and to the English the loss of a 
daughter, of whom an English settler had robbed him | 
some years before. 

More than twenty days the little army toiled through | 
the wintry wilderness towards Schenectada. The forests 
were almost impassable with the accumulated snows of 
the whole winter, and the cold was intense, so that their 
sufferings from fatigue and hardship were almost 8 
dible. It was the season when but little food could be | 
found in the forest, and each man was obliged to carry 
his provisions strapped onhis back. Many a time they 








would gladly have turned back, but that they feared a 


renewal of hardships, and hoped each day to find them- 
selves at the goal of their efforts. A few days before 
they emerged from the forest, Onalaska left them, and 
hastened onward to provide for them on the borders of 
the village. With all the cunning of Indian artifice he 
managed to procure food, and secreted it in the clefts of 
the trees till they should arrive. At length, on the eve- 
ning of the nineteenthof February, 1690, the worn out 
soldiers reached the outskirts of the village. Onalaska 
met them, but what was his rage when informed that 
they only waited for daylight to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war. 

“Is the white warrior mad?” exclaimed he to Colo- 
nel Audelet. ‘Is he cold as the snow that crackles 
beneath his feet? The pale faces are sleeping around 
their fires—their doors are open to your swords—would 
ye go forward like dogs to crouch beneath their feet and 
lie down in the ashes before them, when ye might tram- 
ple on them ere they awake to avenge the blow ?” 

“But our men are faint with hunger and perishing 
with cold,” said the Colonel: ‘“‘a child can overthrow 
them.” 

‘* Onalaska can find them food,’ said the Indian ; “‘the 
red warrior fights first and feeds beside the bodies of his 
slain enemies—but the pale faces are like women, they 
must be made strong with meats.” 

“‘Give us food,” excluimed the weary soldiers, “ give 
us food and two hours rest, and we are ready to attack 
the village.” 

A look of contempt was Onalaska’s only reply. 

“Can you furnish us with food ?” asked Audelet. 

‘Onalaska has said it, and Onalaska speaks not with 
a lying tongue,’’ said the warrior; ‘‘ but the white man 
gives nothing without a price, and the red man has 
learned to traffic also, Onalaska seeks a wife from the 
lodge of the white man, swear to me, then, by the great 
Manito, whom the white man fears, that if I snatch 
the singing-bird from her nest, she shall be mine.” 

Audelet paused a moment, and replied: ‘ Why does 
Onalaska ask this? The lodges of the white men are 
before him—whatever the warrior’s hand can win be- 
longs to him alone. If Onalaska seeks a wife among 
the pale faces, let him take her and no man shall stay 
him.” 

“Tt is well,” said Onalaska; “ now shall the famish- 
ed warriors find rest and}food—then to the white man’s 
lodge for plunder and revenge!” 

The peaceable inhabitants of Schenectada were sunk 
in profound sleep, totally unconscious ef danger, when 


'| at about an hour before midnight the horrid warwhoop 


echoed through the settlement. moment of black 
terror succeeded, and the next every man snatched his 
musket and every woman clasped her children. But 
what could the half-naked inhabitants do amid double 
their number of savages, and men worse than savages. 
A heavy snow was falling, and the intensity of the cold 
almost deprived them of the use of their limbs. The 
army was divided into detachments of five or six, who 
surrounded each dwelling, forced the door, murdered 
the inmates, and then commenced the task of plundering. 
All the awful horrors of savage warfare were there ex- 
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hibited. The crushed body of the helpless infant was || 


flung in mockery to the bleeding mother, as her dying 
eyes turned towards her child while the father, struck | 
down by half a dozen swords, was scalped ere his lips | 
ceased to implore mercy. It was in fact less a conflict | 
than acarnage. When morning broke, the scene was 
indeed frightful, even the Frenchmen shuddered as they 
beheld the dreadful witnesses of their cruel excesses. | 
Sixty persons who slept in quiet happiness but a few 
hours before, now lay dead upon their own hearthstones. 
Forty more, deprived of the fruits of a life of industry | 
and of all that rendered life desfrable, were captives; 
and of the few who struggled through the storm so suc-| 
cessfully as to reach Albany, not one escaped without | 
wounded or frozen limbs. 
The first house attacked in the settlement was Dal-| 
ton’s. I’astening like a bloodhound on his prey, Ona-| 
laska had forced the house, and ere Dalton could grasp| 
his weapons, had buried his tomahawk in his brain. | 
Angelique, terrified by the sudden tumult, awakened | 
from her slumbers only to sink again into utter uncon-| 
sciousness beneath the shock. Hastily tying her so as 
to prevent escape, Onalaska left her in the keeping of a 
trusty follower, while he hurried to complete his work | 
of destruction. Day had dawned over the scene of hor- 
rorere he returned to seek his victim. Sunk in the 
stupor of grief and terror, Angelique was entirely pas- 
sive in his hands. She suffered him to wrap her in 
blankets and bear her through the blazing ruins of the| 
village, which the Indians had set on fire, without ap-| 
pearing to be conscious of any thing. At length he) 
reached an open space in the midst of the settlement, | 
where the officers were assembled to concert their best 
mode of retreat before the alarm should have been| 
given to Albany. He was burrying through the midst! 
of them when Colonel Audelet approached. A loud 
cry burst from his lips as his eye fell on the face of the 
captive, and the next moment Angelique was in the| 
arms of her father. | 
The brow of the Indian grew black as midnight as'| 
he viewed his prize thus snatched from his grasp. Gloo-| 
mily gazing on the group around, he seemed to be wait- 
ing till Colonel Audelet should return her to him. Not 
a shadow of relenting was seen upon his countenance. 
“The white man has promised that the warrior might 
keep what the warrior had won,” at length he said; 
*‘ will our white brother eat his own words? The wo- 
man is mine—the Eagle Eye can watch over her no 
more—the music of the singing-bird willnow be heard 
in the lodge of Onalagka.”’ 
As he spoke he *..: forward as if to take her 
from her father’s hands. Roused almost to madness 
by the excitement of his feelings, Audelet repelled him 
with a force that made the Indian reel. The glare of 
fiendish malignity was in his eye as he turned suilenly 
away and strode to the forest. Scarcely a moment 
elapsed ere his return. He was now mounted and his 
gun was in his hands. The next instant, both father 





and daughter lay bleeding on the ground, while the 
tramp of his horse was heard resounding through the 
forest. His aim had been fatally true, the bullet had 
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pierced the neck of the unhappy Angelique, and buried 
itself in the bosom of her father. 

The settlers of the new world, the first intruders upon 
the Indian hunting grounds, have long since passed 
away, and amid the stately dwellings of our flourishing 
cities it is difficult to recal the scenes of humble toil and 
fearful peril which our forefathers encountered. The 
traces of Indian warfare have long since been effaced 
from the valley of the Hudson; but many an aged 
grandame may yet be found who has not forgotten, 
among the tales which charmed her childhood, the tra- 
ditions which commemorate the “ Burning of Schenec- 
tada.” 


Original. 
LA SOLITAIRE. 


He sits upon his shady throne, 
Beneath the covert green, 

The bee and bird his courtiers are, 
But where’s the gentle queen? 


Around him droop the lily bells, 
Beside him opes the rose, 

She sighs away her fragrant breath, 
To soothe his lone repose ; 


Yet bee and bird may wander by, 
The rose grow pale and dim— 

There is no sweet companionship 
Amid them all for him. ‘ 


A light comes o’er his smiling eyes, 
A soft and sunny gleam— 

And airy fancies floating round 
Enfold him as a dream— 


““Oh, would that I were Oberon,” 
He murmurs sweet and low, 
“To seek my fair Titania, where 

The starry jas’mines blow ; 


To call the knights of fairy land 
Upon the circled green— 
To steal within a cowslip cup, 


And wake my fairy queen : 


No longer here in solitude, 
To gaze around and pine— 
Earth’s empire let all others claim, 
If cloudland could be mine !” 


Dream on, dream on, thou gentle one, 
But better far for thee, 

To “bear a charmed heart,”’ and live 
In visions bright and free ; 


Oh, better far, than weep the change, 
When youth and love have flown, 
To calmly sit a lonely hing 
Upon a lonely throne ! 
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| was the widow’s turn to shift and turn; ani she did so 


with an adroitness which testified to her admirable tact; 


—_ | for still the house was open, and daughter after daugh- 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


= 
Preface. 


Friend. Well, Mr. Author, is your tale to be long 
or short? 

Author. Certainly not short; neither, compared 
with Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison, will it be 
long. But measured by the average length of magazine 
stories, it will be somewhat long. 

Friend, Pshaw! It will extend, I suppose, into 
magazine after magazine, keeping the mind upon ten- 
der looks, time without end. Abridge it! abridge! | 
abridge! Those tender looks will impale your reputa- 


tion. 
Author. Softly. Here has our proprietor eight thou- | 
sand subscribers to cater for; embracing as many tastes 
as there are individuals. ‘Give us long stories, as the | 
English magazines do, and not surfeit us with little 
scrimped messes, that provoke but do not satisfy the 
mental appetite!’ cry many in answer to your warning, | 
my good friend. We must try to serve dishes for the 
palates of all. 
Friend. What is to be its name? a 
Author. It has none. 
Friend. Noname! Why is that, prythee? ! 


ter ushered, under the happiest auspices, into fashiona- 


ble society. A charming place was the Lady Flem- 
| mings’, for the titled beaux to while away an hour—a 


charming woman was the Lady Flemming herself, and 


| pretty and agreeable her daughters; and four youthful 


swains with good establishments, in possession or im- 
mediate expectancy, three of them with titles too, 
found themselves, in succession, to their utter aston- 


_ishment, in love, bettothed, married, and brothers-in- 
_ law, without a pause between these very important pas- 


sages in life to catch a reflective breath. 

The fourth daughter being in the fashionable phrase, 
‘well established,” that is, made miserable for life in 
the companionship of a conceited and obstinate husband, 
with shallow wits, because he boasted more wealth 


| than his fellows, and could be angled for and caught, as 


a fisherman secures his prey. Lady Flemming deemed 


it fit time and occasion to transfer to the surveillance of 


her own eye, her youngest daughter, Estelle, who had 


spent the years of her childhood since her father’s death 


'—at which period she was but nine years of age—with 
a maiden aunt, her father’s sister, who resided some 
fifty miles to the Northward from London. This good 
lady loved poodle-dogs, poll-parrots and cats and kit- 
tens, in a far greater measure than she was affected 


Author. Simply because I cannot think of a befit- | towards the rising generation of the human species, and 


ting one. 


‘riend. Of what will it treat ? 

Author. Of character, rather than of incident or 
manners. Beseeching you, therefore, and through you, | 
the readers of the magazine, to excuse anachronisms | 
and all deviations, I will break the ice. 


CHAPTER lI. 


Iw a boudoir, at the West end of London, plainly, but | 
neatly furnished, betokening taste, though perhaps not | 
wealth, a lady is sitting, engaged upon some article of 
needle-work. She has passed the grand climacteric 
but betrays the remains of superior beauty, while her | 
expression is that of sprightliness and penetration if not | 
of decided talent. She is evidently in deep thought; 
for now and then she plies her needle with diligenc e, | 
and anon, drops her work upon her lap, presses her 
lips with her extended finger, and taps with a remarka- 
bly pretty foot, while her eye pores upon the carpet, 
until, with a long breath, a slight, and a quick nod of 
the head, intimating satisfaction at some climax of her 
cogitations, she lifts her work again, and renews her 
gentle toil; again to pause, to stop, to smile, to nod, 
and then again, to work. 

This is the Lady Caroline Flemming, the widow of 
Sic Philip Flemming, and a pattern of managing moth- 


ers. Her husband had inherited an unsullied name, 


with but little property. Hospitable and generous, he 
contrived by shifting and turning, to maintain a house 
in town and a box in the country, and to make his friends 
comfortably welcome ; and finally died, leaving his wi- 


| was withal, somewhat wilful; 





dow with five young daughters and an empty purse. It 


‘paid every delicate attention to her canine and feline 
-protegés, while she suflered her niece to consult her 
own inclinations ; and she grew up, in consequence, one 
of nature’s own darling children ; robust and ruddy, and 
laughing and gay, not fettered by artificial prescriptions 
to improve upon the handiwork of nature, and yet 
graceful in every motion. She became, ere she left her 
rustic home, sixteen, and a woman; and it was a sad 
day for her, with all her curiosity to see the fine sights 
of the gaudy town where, in obedience to her mother’s 
summons, she bade adieu to trees and flowers, and rivu- 
lets and birds, and her pretty pet lamb, and was rattled 
away to London. 

Her mother received her with testimonials of much 
affection. She had not set eyes on her for three long 
years, and had hardly thought of her in that period, 
‘save to reflect that she was to “be provided for,” so 
‘soon as her elder sisters had been established in life. 
It was with some degree of anxiety that Lady Flem- 
ming had awaited the first interview with Estelle; for 
she had been far from handsome in her childhood, and 

ia according to her 
mother’s business-like calculation, she promised to be 
a drug in the matrimonial market. But with that re- 
markable transformation of features and form, which 
sometimes accompanies the developement of either sex 
from youth to manhood or womanhood, Estelle seemed 
to her mother's eye, to have been touched by a fairy’s 
wand; and when she bounded into the parlor, airy 
jand graceful, glowing with eagerness and emotion, a 
sweet enticing smile gilding every feature—playing round 
| rosy lips, and twinkling in the corners of her blue eyes, 
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whose soft and speaking expression revealed the ten-|/see one. And there will be sparkling jewels, and splen- 
derness of her soul; while a tuneful and playful voice , did dresses, and music and dancing! . Perhaps I shall 


exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear mother, it is I!" The union of the dance! I’m sure I will if any body @sks me; and I'll 
not wholly dormant affection of the mother, with the make my sisters’ husbands dance with me twice apiece! 
Oh, delicious !’—and she hummed a popular air, and 
sailed away, peronetting and chasséeing, not ungrace- 


fully. Butexcitement of whatever nature, soon exhausts 


glad surprise of the matrimonial speculator, secured for 
Estelle an ardent embrace, and a fervent welcome to 
the home of her childhood. 

It was the third morning after Estelle’s arrival in| 
London, that found Lady Flemming alone, and in deep 
study, in the boudoir, as has been already related. That 
study was as may be imagined, a plan of operations re- 
lative to Estelle’s introduction to the “ world,” and to 


itself, and Estelle became sufficiently calm before many 
minutes, to cast a glance at her mother. The stern ex- 
_ pression of her features caused an instant revulsion of 
feeling in Estelle’s bosom, and suddenly pausing in both 
song and dance, she exclaimed, inquiringly : 
“ You’re not angry, mamma?” 


the preparation of her mind for the part she was to act. 
Have you at length concluded to consider 


This appeared to Lady Flemming, to require much skil- |,‘ Really! 
ful generalship; for in the two days that she had been | me of sufficient importance to inquire whether such a 
at home, Estelle had exhibited some evidences that the | mad exhibition is gratifying or not? I am truly flattered 
wilfalness of her more youthful days was by no means | by the extreme condescension ?” 

subdued, though, chastened by the promptings of a|| ‘Are youreally angry, mamma? I’m sure I didn’t 
generous nature, it now assumed the praiseworthy garb think it was wrong’’—and Estelle, as she spoke, seated 
She was | herself on the cushioned stool at her mother’s feet. 


“ My dear, you are not now among the woods and 


of independence and firmness of character. 
deeply romantic too; a second provoking bar to her 
mother’s success with her. She had made the beauti-| fields of Hamptonshire, nor are you a child, to be 
ful and the glorious things of nature her companions, | charmed by every roving fancy, and to give vent to every 
and they had stamped their impress upon her heart; | fantastic impulse. You are now a woman, and it is 
and she had revelled in day-dreams, all fantastic and || time that your thoughts and feelings should be chasten- 
enchanting, until her very life had become a dream. | ed to an interest in the great ends of existence.” 

Such an one was scarcely a fit subject for the designing || Estelle looked wonderingly in her mother’s face as 


plans of a coldhearted, selfish, ambitious mother. But | she imparted this exordivm of her first lesson. Lady 


already had Lady Flemming succeeded triumphantly |, Flemming continued: 

four several times; carrying many hearts coups de || “ It is time to place a properestimate upon pleasure, 

main, her tactics unsuspected by the vanquished, then | and to pursue it only so far as it will subserve those ob- 

and for ever; and she did not now despair, although | jects which must necessarily engross the attention of 

action was to be maintained in the face of such adverse | every young lady on her entrance into life. Forgetful- 

influences. ness of this important truth will render you the sport of 
Her contemplations were finally interrupted by Es- | fortune, and leave you stranded, at length, without hope 

telle, herself, who rushed into the room ina very fever | of relief or rescue.” 

of excitement, holding on high two pink-colord billets, ! Estelle’s amazement to discover to what this could be 

exclaiming, || the prelude, or what was its import, deepened the ex- 





“‘ Invitations, invitations, mamma, to Lady Lander’s! | pression of wonder with which she listened. 
A ball! a ball! And there’s an invitation for me, too, } ‘‘ The conventional pleasures of society are of more 
—see—a card !—“* Lady Flemming and daughter!” I |! significance, my love, than your uninitiated mind may 
may go, mamma? I know I may. I never was at a ball | be aware of. A ball, superficially examined, appears to 
in my life! I never saw more than ten people in a ] be only the gathering of friends or strangers, as may be, 
room together! Aunt never had company, only old! for mutual entertainment; and nothing more. But, in 


Mrs. Menot, and the minister's ugly sister. A ball! aj reality, it is an offering of advantages to secure those 





ball! I’m going to a ball !’”’ | permanent enjoyments and comforts which every bosom 

Lady Flemming, who carried her tactics to the remo- ! pants for, because nature has implanted there a yearn- 
test ramifications of thought and action, deemed it } ing for them, and which can only be attained by cau- 
proper to draw herself up, and reply with an accent of |; tious activity and exertion. Of such advantages, only 
surprise,—‘‘You forg@t, or are beside yourself,”—but | the foolish, the thoughtless, and the unwary forget to 
she was unnoticed by Estelle, who had flung herself into | avail themselves. My dear, women are not insignifi- 
a chair by the window, and was examining billets and | cant creatures, dependant upon the will of the stronger 
card, style and chirography, with an eagerness that || sex to the degree which you may, unconsciously—it may 
seemed to imagine these mute messengers to be capable be to yourself—imagine; and by which false estimate 
of adding more to the pleasant story they had told. | you may shape your conduct, to your own lasting injury. 
When her curiosity was thus far satisfied, she started | In the very important matter of love and marriage, with 
up, and dancing up and down the foom, she re-com- || which every young woman expects to have concern, it 
menced her strain of girlish and romantie wonder and | may seem that woman is passively to await the advan- 
delight. ces of the other sex, with only the privilege of rejection 

“ Oh, only to think of it, a grand ball! My dancing- - should she be so fortunate as to obtain a proposal; while 
master at i “he told me about balls, and now I shall | man may flit here and there, with the whole female 


~ 
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world before him, from which to choose, So it seems, 
my love, but be assured that woman holds her earthly 
destiny in ber owa hand, and may secure for herself the 
man she desires, while he may flatter himself that in 
throwing himself at her feet, he has exercised his sov- 
ereign will, and voluntarily assumed the chains that he 
confesses himself willing to wear. My dear, you know 
what love is?” 

Estelle began, towards the close of her mother’s ha- 
rangue, to comprehend its tenor, at least, enough to 
know that it was a lecture on love and marriage, for her 
own especial edification; but her single mind was sul- 
ficiently mystified by it, to be unable to estimate pre- 


cisely its bearings upon herself, or its usefulness. At 


hor mother’s abrupt question, she looked up inquiringly | 


in her face, at a loss whether the query was retrospec- 
tive or premonitory—general or particular; whether 
she sought to be informed if she had yet experienced 
the tender passion, or was suiliciently versed in its 
character to be able to fathom her own heart, should 


she be in danger of an attack from the blind god. There 


was something irresistibly comical to Estelle, in the) 


scene that was enacting, and after twirling her fingers, | 
and gazing upon the carpet, and again into her mother’s 
face, she could control her sensations no longer, but} 
bursting into a broad laugh, she dropped her head into 
her mother’s lap, and so remained until she recovered 
composure. Upon lifting her head, she read strong 
displeasure in her mother's countenance, and instantly 
grieved and alarmed, she cried imploringly— 


“ Now, mamma! I know I'm naughty, but indeed, | 


[twas not Lady Flemming’s policy to exercise any 


groat degree of severity, and relaxing her rigid expres- || 


sion, she replied : 


* Youare forgiven, Estelle; but since you are disposed 
to receive serious instruction in such a spirit, TL will 
postpone any further conversation ; only desiring you 


to remember that you cannot make your entreé into life 


NOUT. A NAME. 


| the pole-star of her existence. With these views, how 
could she comprehend her mother’s language? How 
could she understand definitions of love, jarring harsh 


| discord with the eager longings and expectations of her 
-own bosom? She paced awhile up and down the bou- 
doir, and then prepared herself to attend her mtsic- 
magter, resolved to consult at tne earliest opportunity, 


some one of her sisters, and obtain, if possible, a solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

To her extreme delight, dinner was scarcely conclu- 
ded on the evening of the same day, before the carriage 
of her elder sister, now Lady Fordyée, drove to the 
door, despatched to convey Estelle to the mansion of 
its mistress. With delight, Estelle arrayed herself, and 
was driven away, thinking more and more of the grand 
ball, and impatient more and more to receive a deve- 
|lopement of her mother’s incomprehensible language, 
upon which, her appearance at the ball, in some mea- 
sure, depended, Lady Fordyce was somewhat like her 
mother, in her love of intrigue, with more bluntness. 
She had proved a most obedient and faithful aidecamp 
in the matter of her own marriage, and had secured 
thereby, a titled and rich husband, in Earl Fordyce, ano- 


bleman of a round, goodnatured face, short stature, and 


| most lymphatic temperament, with an irresistible de- 


sire for personal comfort and ease, its natural conse- 
/quent. Tle possessed but a moderate capacity, and his 
sensibilities were somewhat obtuse. When, therefore, 
Lady Flemming paid attentions to him for ber daugh- 


ter’s sake, and the daughter—under her mother’s in- 


_ structions, for her own sake—the usual process in con- 


! . : . . . . . 
coulda’t help it!” \ nubial preliminaries being reversed—being much in 


' want of a wife to superintend his household, he was 


rather pleased than otherwise, that the trouble and ex- 
ertion of choosing should be spared him. The young 
_ lady was well formed, graceful, and versed in the arts of 

social life. She could converse fluently, draw credita- 
bly, and sing prettily. Moreover, she was of good fami- 


ly, and as to wealth, the repletion of the Earl's coffers 


watil you fully comprehend my feelings, and are disposed | amply atoned for any lack on her part. A proposal in 
to comply with such requisitions as I consider it of the | due form was therefore made; and Catharine Flem- 
first importance to enforce upon my children, and by | ming, then eighteen, became the wife of Earl Fordyce, 
which they cannot too early commence to regulate their || then verging to forty. But Lady Fordyce had a mind, in 
conduct ""—and Lady Flemming rose and left the bou-|| ™&2y respects, superior to this traffic in the heart's best 
doir. | sympathies. She was capable of loving intensely; and 

Estelle readily understood from this, that she would ] there was a void in her bosom. Estelle but little re- 
not be allowed to attend Lady Lander’s ball, until some- | sembled her in appearance, and less in character. Lady 
thing or other had taken place, she knew not what, || Fordyce was tail, and Estelle rather below the averago 
There was the necessity that she should believe some- | height; Lady Fordyce had a calm, collected expression 
thing or other, and act accordingly ; and that something | ever resident on her thin, though imtellectual, and some- 
manifestly had to do with getting a husband; farther, } what handsome face; emotion and thought pictured 
she could not penetrate. Now Estelle looked upon |; themselves in ever varying colors on Estelle’s bright 
love and a lover, as possessions which would make life | features, and kindled in light, or were reflected in ten- 
an elysium. She regarded the very words as not to be || derness in her eye; Lady Fordyce was more intellectual 
lightly spoken, and firmly believing that matches were than Estelle, but she lacked her fervor of imagination, 
made in Heaven, was prepared with her ardent sympas|) her enthusiasm, her truthfulness and her single-minded- 
thies, her innocence and enthusiasm, to invest her lov-|| ness; while in addition, she was proud and ambitious, 
er—when the taliemanic charm that was to draw them | and somewhat vain; sentiments that were dormant— 
together should execute its holy mission—with all the || wholly dormant in Estelle’s bosom. I have said that 
lofty accomplishments of the hero of romance, and to | Lady Fordyee could love; was capable of intense affec- 
pour out upon him all her soul—to make her love to him, | tion, and could exercis® the heart's finest, most holy 
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She was a sacrifice to parental influence | complete a quandary as you can conceive. 
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Now, Katy 


E || ; 
and her own vanity and pride. Had she found an ob- || dear, do—do tell me what it all meant, for I suppose 


ject to call forth the choice stores of her heart, she |, you had the same lesson before you came out. I must 


would never have striven as she did, to repress and || go to this ball; and I’m sure I'll do any thing, oh, any 


oa aig ' 
trample upon the gentler emotions, as though they de-|| thing te go! That is, any thing that’s proper.” 


deserved no place in the character-—they, the dearest 
endowments of humanity; She would never have sub- 


stituted policy for truth, and more than all, she would 


never have joined her mother in forging for her younger 


sisters the chains that weighed heavy on her own limbs; 


she would never have assisted to pour into their cup 
the poison that had impregnated with death the purest 
fountains of her own existence ! 

But situated as she was, her unhappy lot irrevocably 
fixed before the maturity of her reason had choked the 
cank weeds of vanity afid pride, and taught her to pur- 
sue the substance rather than the shadow, she became 
a social and political intrigante, ever manceuvreing 
either for herself or her friends. She had counselled and 
materially assisted her mother in disposing of her mar- 
ried sisters, and was now about to render the same ser- 
vices in regard to Estelle. The latter litle dreamed 
as she tripped through the broad and magnificent en- 


tries and corridors of Fordyce-house, and up the stairs 


to her sister’s boudoir, that she was the victim of pre- | 


concerted arrangements,and that Lady Fordyce was now | 


to enforce the precepts that her mother had inculcated in 
the morning. 

“That's a dear girl, for coming to me. The Earl 
has a dinnet-party, and I resolved to have a delightful 
evening with vou, all to ourselves,” said Lady lordyce, 
extending both hands to clasp those of Estelle. 

“And I'm so glad—oh, so glad you sent for me.” an- 


swered Estelle, “for I was dying to see you. I’m in 


such a fever to tell you all about it, that you must sit | 


down with me this moment, here on this sofa.” 

“ About what?” asked Lady Fordyce, as she seated 
herself. 

“* Now let me tell you. This morning, for all it’s but 
the third morning since I came to London, mamma gave 
me the queerest lecture! You see, I met Susan on the 
stairs with invitations to the ball on Friday, and finding 
a card and an invitation for me, I was so delighted that 
I went dancing into the boudoir, and kept talking and 
singing and dancing till I was out of breath. 
what does mamma do but begin and talk to me insuch a 
way! 
derstood it than I could understand Russian. 
think. 
forget children’s feelings; that women have their own 
fate in their own hands, and that they ar’nt the insig- 
nificant creatures, dependant on the will of men that 
they seem to be, and finally, after a great deal that went 
in at one ear, and out of the other, because I couldn’t 
understand a word of it, she asked me if I had been in 
; that was it; and 


She said that I was now a woman, and must 


love; or knew any thing about love 


I had got so puzzled trying to make out what she meant, | 


and then it was all so really funny, that I burst out 
laughing. She wasangry at that, and said she would 
talk with me fo more, until I showed a more proper 


' 


| 


Well, | 


I cant tell you half she said, for I no more un- | 
Let me 


| Lady Fordyce was extremely pleased that Estelle 
| had saved her the trouble of introducing the subject, by 
| rushing into it thus at once and unsolicited. She drew 
‘just conclusions, moreover, from Estelle’s artless and 
/unsuspicious manner, that it would be far more availa- 
‘ble to open fully and without circumlocution the path 
|it was desirable she should pursue, than to exercise 
| caution in a gradual announcement. There are fear- 
| ful, suspicious dispositions, whose possessors may be 
led blindfolded, step by step to whatever goal, who 
| would shrink back, too startled for any progress what- 
| ever, if it were proposed to them to leap at once to the 


| position where we would place them. Again, there are 
| confiding trusting hearts, whose own openness leads 
| them to doubt all appearances of effort to practice upon 
| them, but who receive even the boldest assertions with 
implicit belief, so guileless are they, and thoughtless, 


that falsehood can seem even godlike virtue to serve its 
ends. It needed but a single interview with Estelle, to 
decide to which class she belonged. 

| Tt is true enough, Estelle, I have had the same les- 
It’s a fortunate thing that 
we have had a mother to open our eyes to the realities 
Now, 


son, so now listen to me. 


_of life, before we had suffered from self deceit. 
/no doubt you believe that every thing you see is what 
Ah, my dear Estelle, I say again, it’s 
well we have such a mother. Should you attend this 
grand ball with which your head is so full, you would 
trust implicitly every flattering word, and look upon 


it seems to be. 


the thronging and smiling countenances, forgetting that 
|more than half of them are cloaks to aching hearts. 
Life is a game, Estelle, and you must be well versed in 
it, if you would win—” 

“There,” interrupted Estelle, with her rich and 
playful intonation, ‘ you are getting into the same strain 
that mother lectured me in, and I don’t understand a 
| word of it! If you go on so, I shall run away, or else 
laugh as I did at mamma. Now, Katy, do speak simply ; 
put your thoughts in every-day clothes, and then I shall 


know what you mean. Leave this prosing way, and 
come right to what mamma meant by what she said of 
love and marriage. 

Lady Fordyce smiled, and answered; “ Poor girl, 

your thoughts have only a thin covering of gause, that 
hides nothing of their shape and complexion; you must 
‘learn, and soon, too, to shroud them in impenetrable 
folds, through which the eye cannot pierce. But I will 
speak plainly, and come right to what mmama meant, to 
use your own words. First, do you know what love is? 
You didn’t answer mamma—now answer me; for you 
wont be afraid of me. What is love?” 

“Oh, it’s something delightful; something—” and 
there Estelle paused, with her eye sparkling, and her 
cheek glowing, as though she felt what love ought to be, 
| theugh words failed her to describe it. 


spirit, and went out of the boudeir, leaving me ip as i “ That's the way with the beginners—all ecstatics, 
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Estelle, seriously, very—very seriously, be careful how 
you indulge romance upon this very important subject. 
As mamma says, women have more to do than to stand 
still, waiting for a lover. Lovers are not so plenty, that 
they need not be sought. You may love, dear; but not 
until your love has the zeal cf prudence. You are to 
choose, not to be chosen, and when you choose, you 
must do it with the same eye to advantages that the 
merchant exercises in bargaining for goods.” 

“Oh, Catharine, no! What, choose and not be cho- 
sen!—I select a man, not—phoo—you don’t mean so! 
Now I don’t want you to joke ; for I want dreadfully— 
dreadfully to go to Lady Lander’s, and I know from 
mother’s manner that I cant, unless I understand her, 
and consent to what she would have me do. ‘Do be se- 
rious, sister.” 

“We shall have to break off our conversation at as 
unsatisfactory a juncture as that at which terminated 
your interview with mamma, if this be the light in which 
you view my communications; for I never was more 
serious in my life.” 

“ And you really say,” exclaimed Estelle, starting up, 
“that I am to weigh the looks of men.” 

“No, dear; not their looks,” interrupted Lady For-| 
dyce, “ for that is but a minor consideration. Had you| 
said purses, you had been nearer the mark; and nearer | 
still, had you thrown rank into the scale. Prudence 
first, love afterwards. Love never proves more than a 


will o’ the wisp to the faint and hungry traveller. It 
is not the gleam from the friendly window, where he 
may find food for his hunger and rest fur his weariness. 
If when he is enjoying the realities of the latter, he’ 


chooses to look out upon the dancing mockery, why, | 


then it matters not; but it were dangerous and reckless | Isle. But the symptoms of recovery in the countess 


were illusory. She suddenly failed beyond the hope of 
restoration, and died in the arms of her husband, pray- 


_ || ing him with her latest breath, to guard her child and 
must advance to the attack as regularly and determin- ||” 


before. Yes, dear, strange as it may seem, woman 
must choose for herself; or let those who are better ac- 
quainted with the world, choose for her, and then she 


edly as an army proceeds to the storming of a fort—by 
march, countermarch, trench, mine, escalade and coup 
de main. Is it so very shocking?” concluded Lady 
Fordyce, taking Estelle’s hand in her own, as she ob- 
served her quivering lip and fixed gaze, that she was 
influenced by strong emotion. 


“Does mother mean this ?’’ asked Estelle in a tremb- 
ling voice. 

“ Yes, all this; and she means, too, that you cannot 
too soon forget all adverse impressions, and begin to 
regulate yourself and your conduct by such views; and 
I entirely agree with her, that such is your best, your 
only course.” 

“ Then neither of you love me !"’ cried Estelle, almost 
bursting into tears, and withdrawing her hand from 
that of her sister. 

“ Estelle!’ said Lady Fordyce, reproaehfully. 


“ No—no, d ister ; “ . this be life a ; 
, dear sister; I mean that if this be life, it ating at all times, at home and abroad, the greatest 


| sensations, because never seeming to strive for effect, 
|| she was constantly interfering with her ladyship’s ma- 


is not worth living for; and if I must become such a 
creature, I had better die—yes, die!” 


“You are complimentary, Estelle. I have been such 


has all the female world who had the benefit of proper 
instructions.” 

** Is Cousin Isabelle such a woman ?”’ asked Estelle, 
with earnestness. 

A slight change was visible in Lady Fordyce’s face, 
though her well-governed feelings rarely betrayed her ; 
and for a moment there was a pause. 

Isabelle de Rebiera was the only daughter of Count 
Philip de Rebiera, and Mary, sister of Sir Philip Flem- 
ming. The count had visited England when Sir Philip 
had been but a few years married, in the suite of the 
Spanish ambassador. Mary Flemming was then resi- 
ding with her brother, and love and marriage was the 
consequent of Count Philip’s introduction to the family. 
The happy pair—indeed happy, for the count was a 
man of elegant manners, a strikingly handsome person, 
and well-informed mind, and Mary a sweet, placid, gen- 
tle creature, soon left England for Spain, and for seve- 
ral years resided at the count’s family seat, the count, 
in the mean time, rising in honor, and filling with credit, 
several important stations at court. But when their 
only child was but twelve years of age, the countess lost 


| the bloom of health, and seemed rapidly sinking into a 


decline. Her alarmed and anxious husband, to whom 
she was ewerything, was ready to sacrifice every per- 
sonal feeling for her security ; and fondly trusting that a 
visit to her native country would restore her to her 
former self, relinquished ambition and court-favor, and 
accompanied her to the home of her childhood. She 
did indeed seem to gain in health from the moment she 


'set foot on the shores of England; and the count, too 
_happy in the thought of her recovery to venture the 


chance of a relapse by a return to Spain, sold his large 
possessions there, and became a citizen of the sea-girt 


train her up an Englishwoman. To gratify the dying 


_wishes of his wife, was estimated by the count as a sol- 


emn duty, and he continued in England, transferring to 
his darling child the sympathies that had bound him so 
closely to her mother, and watching over her with 
almost painful carefulness. Isabelle was born in the 
same year with Lady Flemming’s second daughter, and, 
as may be supposed, was often in the company of her 


‘cousins. Indeed, when the count was compelled by 


family affairs to abandon his child for a season, and visit 
Spain, she was committed altogether to the tutelage 
and protection of Lady Flemming. Under her lady- 
ship's chaperonage, Isabelle had been ushered into so- 
ciety at the same time with her Cousin Maria, so nearly 
of her own age. But she was athorn in Lady Flem 
ming’s side. Beautiful, sensible and accomplished, at 


the same time preserving the artlessness of her natural 


manner, and an enticing modesty and humility, and cre- 


nceuvres for the settlement of her two daughters, who 


a one; and so have Maria and Charlotte—indeed, so 1 were then of sufficient age to be married. Twice, at 


a 
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the least, she had weaned “splendid prizes” from 
Catharine, when they were on the very point of con- 
summating the delicate affair; and when the latter 
young lady was in a quiver of trembling expectation, her 
hoped-for swains had turned short about, and thrown 
themselves at the feet of her cousin. What more mor- 
tified and enraged both mother and daughter, was Isa- 
belle’s conduct in rejecting decidedly and without hesi- 
tation, those whom they had looked upon as worthy of 
a thousand arts to rescue. Lady Fordyce’s change of 
countenance has thus been explained. 

Estelle, however, wrapt in the mantle of her own 
better feelings at the dissipation of the sweet dreams 
she had indulged in, of ecstatic enjoyment when she 
should be introduced to society, and miserable at this 
first knowledge of the deceit and treachery of life, and 
the hollowness of the gaiety and splendor, that, viewed 
from a distance by her youthful and enthusiastic eye, 
had seemed enchantment and ecstacy, did not notice 
her sister’s pause. Lady ¥ ordyce finally replied : 

‘‘We may as well say nothing of Isabelle. I have 
little consideration for those who affect simplicity, and 
well knowing the requirements of society and the ob- | 


jects of social intercourse, pretend ignorance and .un- 


concern. We will say nothing of Cousin Isabelle.” 

*‘ But I am sure there is no pretence in Cousin Isa- 
belle,” said Estelle, earnestly. Lady Fordyce, however, 
would not continue the subject, but led Estelle back to 
the point from which they had wandered, and for an | 
hour or more continued to enlarge upon it, with little | 
interruption from Estelle, whose astonishment and pain 
incapacitated her for conversation. When Estelle re- | 
turned home, and sought the quiet of her own cham- | 
ber, she sat by her window, and wept for hours. Mis- 
fortune could have lad no keener sting for her, than this | 
first dissipation of the illusions of her imagination ; and 
she resolved again and again to herself, that if such were 
the cold and designing arts of social life, she would fly . 
from its false glitter, and pass and end her days in the 
dear country, among the truthful charms of nature, that 
she so dearly had loved, and whose influence upon her 
had been so powerful. Thus resolving, she sought her 
pillow, and sunk to uneasy rest. 

The morning brought Lady Fordyce to a private in- 
terview with her mother, in which the conversation 
with Estelle of the previous evening was detailed, and 
also the manner in which she had received her sister's 
communications. It was manifest that there were in | 
Estelle, unpliable materials to work upon; and mother 
and daughter deliberated long and intently upon the | 
best means to curb the outflowing purity and singleness 
of thought of the daughter and sister, and arouse pride 
and vanity to action. It was a serious question whether 
it would be politic to permit her to attend the ball. As 
yet, measured by the polite standard, she was wild and 
rustic ; but so graceful and interesting in her unfettered 
naiveté and sprightliness, that perhaps the effect might | 
be superior to that of any assumed demeanor. It was 


finally concluded, before Lady Fordyce took her leave, ! 
that Estelle should attend, as it were, upon trial. As | 
for Estelle. herself, her sleep had been filled with de- | 


qr 


lightful dreams of the song and the dance, and splendor 
and brightness, and she awoke with impressions of the 
interview with her sister, somewhat dimmed by dis- 
tance, and eagerness for the ball and its gratifications, 
enhanced by its nearer approach. A rich and becom- 
ing dress was prepared for her. She listened, mean 
time, with calmness, to her mother’s oft-repeated in- 
junctions and instructions in regard to her behavior, 
and when, at length, the wished-for evening came, and 
she was attired for the great occasion, intensity of ex- 
pectation heightened the natural glow of her cheek and 
the lustre of her eye, and Lady Flemming surveyed her 
again and again from head to foot, with motherly pride 
and complacency, and whispered to herself as she 
mounted the steps of the carriage—*“ She will ¢ake, I am 


convinced.” 
CHAPTER Il, 


Carriage after carriage rolled up to the door of my 
Lord Lander’s splendid mansion. All the luxury that 
unbounded wealth can command, displayed to advan- 
tage by surpassing taste, made the gorgeous scene to 
seem like the enchantment of fairy land. A thousand 
lamps emulated in their dazzling radiance, the splendor 
of the noonday sun. Sweet perfumes were borne on 
the wings of the air—statues and pictures, the most 
storious creations of art, intoxicated the admiring eye, 
and filled to overflow the measure of imagination’s lofti- 
est picturings, while, through gilded halls and arching 
corridors, in the midst of all this glory, moved smiling 
forms in beautiful array, and all was life and gaiety and 
light! And within those smiling forms curtained by 
that beautiful array, were the exultant throbs of un- 
bounded joy, and the writhings of bitter anguish. Love, 
pouring out its deep-flowing sympathies upon its fellows, 
Hate, muttering harsh curses like the growls of the dis- 
tant thunder—Admiration, glancing with kindling eye, 
and crying, ‘ beautiful! beautiful !”—Envy, with de- 
moniac scowl and gnashing teeth—Pride, haughty and 
distant, stern and sullen—Vanity, tricked in enticing 
gewgaws—wild, frenzied Delight, forgetful that pain 
and sorrow have an existence or a name—and cold, 
heart-broken Grief, alone and lonely in the midst of 
thousands—Death in the centre of life. All, then, that 
mingle and commingle in such scenes—shrouded to the 
mortal eye behind those hollow smiles and that mocking 
glitter of array—all, all were there! 

Lady Flemming and Estelle arrived somewhat early, 
before the majority of the guests had assembled; as it 
was desirable to spare the uninitiated Estelle the con- 
fusion of an entrance under the scrutinizing glances of 
a throng. But this naturally made her the object of 
greater attention to those who had already arrived, and 
as she advanced, leaning upon her mother’s arm, her 
eyes cast timidly down, and her singular beauty heigh- 
tened by the blush that suffused her face and neck, her 
mother, whose eyes and ears were alert, to catch and 


skilful to interpret any and every look and word relating 


to her, had little difficulty in estimating the earnest gaze 
of all, and the whispers that briskly circulated, to be 
tributes of admiration; while one tall and elegant young 
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gentleman, standing in the midst of a bevy of ladies, 
exclaimed ina perfectly audible tone “ surpassingly beau- 


tiful!”’ 
pulse, and turning in the direction of the sound, en- 


Estelle lifted her head by an irresistible im- 


countered suddenly, the ardent gaze of a pair of lustrous 
black eyes. Blushing until it seemed as though the blood 
would press through her transparent skin, she bent her 
head again to the floor. At the same instant Lady 
Flemming looked deliberately towards the speaker, and 
instantly recognizing in him Colonel Elthorpe, the only 
son and heir of the titled master of the mansion, the 
host of the evening, she smiled and bowed, the smile 
and bow being gracefully aud cordially returned. 

To give Estelle an opportunity to recover herself— 
for she could feel her arm tremble as it rested on her 
own—Lady Flemming retired toa corner, which served 
as a partial retreat from notice. There, Estelle soon 
forgot her tremor, and, thoughtless of herself, surveyed 
with wondering admiration, the fast-increasing company, 
as they passed near her to salute their noble hostess. 
The keenness of curiosity being blunted after a while, 
she thought—and she may be readily forgiven for it—of 
the fervent exclamation that had met her ear, and the 
handsome eyes that had been fixed upon her face; and 
seeking for their owner, saw him at some distance in 
conversation, where she had an opportunity to scan his 
appearance ui leisure. He was habited in military at- 
tire, and was certainly superior in nobleness of carriage 
and manliness of figure, to the most of men; and to Es- 
telle, who had seen so little of the world, he seemed a 
demigod. Two or three times he turned in the direc- 
tion where she was standing, and she thought his eye 
rested upon her with more than a careless expression. 
He certainly approached gradually nearer to the spot 
where she yet stood, by her mother, and, she knew not 
why, there was a fluttering of her heart. 

But Lady Flemming, better able to fathom the feel- 
ings by outward manifestations, had also watched the 
colonel, and was soon satisfied that his attention was 
fixed upon Estelle, and that he was making his way 
towards them. There was much in this slight interest 
betrayed by the colonel, which was peculiarly satisfac- 
tory to Lady Flemming. She knew that the colonel 
must have returned to London from the army upon the 
continent, ata very late period, probably that very day, 
by the style of the salutations which passed between 
him and those with whom he was connected by ties of 
affection, consanguinity or friendship. Recalling the 
period of his leave-taking, a year or two before, she 
could remember to have heard no bint or floating sus- 
picion of any impression upon his heart in any quarter. 
Estelle’s beauty was of the cast to charm a gallant, 
spirited soldier just from the camp; and much passed 
through her ladyship’s mind that needs not to be de- 
tailed. Secing an opportunity when no one was very 


near them, she said to Estelle, 

“My dear, Colonel Elthorpe, the one who made the 
loud remark upon you when we entered, is on his way | 
tous. He is just from the army. Of coure you know |, 


, 


who he is.’ 


“No, mamma.” i 


being. 


A NAME. 
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“ Lord Lander’s only son and heir, and will be sought 
after more than any nobleman upon the carpet. Yes,” 
continued her ladyship in a meditative tone, as if run- 
ning over the unmarried noblemen in her mind, “ deci- 
dedly he is the best match to be obtained. Now re- 
member my instructions, Estelle. Have no foolish, 
shrinking timidity—nor yet be too bold and confident. 
Be afraid of venturing too far, and yet, by no means 
let it make you afraid of attempting any thing, for that 
would be to exhibit an indecision of thought and ac- 
tion, more prejudicial than boldness itself. He comes ; 
guard yourself well, my dear.” 

The tenor of Lady Flemming’s counsel unavoidably 
recalled to Estelle’s mind the painful conversation she 
had held with her sister, and this certainly did not con- 
tribute to increase her self possession; so that when 
Colonel Elthorpe had conversed a few moments with 
her mother, and was introduced to herself, her tremb- 
ling, confusion and blushes, were any thing but satis- 
factory to Lady Flemming, who, aware of the controlling 
influence of first impressions, was anxious, in more than 
an ordinary degree that Estelle should appear to advan- 
tage. Estelle was conscious that she was offending her 
mother, and was indeed vexed with herself for being thus 
wanting in confidence; for there was a feeling in her 
bosom, that she would give worlds to meet the contin- 
ued esteem of one, who had involuntarily communica- 
ted to her his good opinion of her outward appearance. 
But to several of his first questions, she replied 
in spite of herself, in a voice scarce elevated above 
a whisper, and without daring to lift her eyes from the 
floor. But there existed no false timidity in her charnc- 
ter. She had sufficient self-respect, to guard her from 
imbecility of action, and to elevate her above unjust 
comparisons of herself with others, creating the very 


| results which, under such influences, she would antici- 


pate; retaining her in the dim and scarce distinguished 
back-ground. Her present manner was occasioned by 
the overpowering influence of the novel circumstances 
in which she was placed; and no sooner did these pe- 
culiar influences lose their vividness, than she regained 
her natural ease and grace, and appeared a renovated 
Colonel Elthorpe spoke of the country—his re- 
mark being suggested by one from Lady Flemming, 
thrown in indirectly, as a kind of apology for Estelle’s 
bashfulness—that she had but lately come to London— 
and then Estelle could sympathize and enlarge—and in 
her simple yet delightful style, she spoke of its beauties, 
its attractions, its pure delights—her melodious and 
playful voice adding new charms to the bright prompt- 
ings of her imagination, and the soldier listened with 
an expression of deep pleasure ard full appreciation of 
her feelings. 

Suddenly, in the midst of their earnest conversation, 
the colonel glanced hastily round the crowded apart- 
ment, then looked at his watch, and seemed for a few 
moments afterward, in anxious reflection. “ Pardon 
me, ladies,” at length he said, bowing, “for this very 
ungentlemanly procedure, but I am in momentary ex- 
pectation of the arrival of a near and dear friend, and 


feared that I had neglected to greet him upon his en- 


— 
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trance. Ah,’ continued he, turning to Estelle, ‘ there 


is the music! The dances are about tocommence. I 
feel constrained to await his coming, but let me hope to 
be favored with your hand when I return.” 

Estelle gave token of assent, and again bowing, he 
left them. 
love,” said Lady Flemming immediately, to Estelle, 
You really 


“Very well, you behaved very well, my 


“after you conquered your first affright. 
did yourself credit, dear, and made a decided impres- 
sion.” 

Although this was but a continuance of the same 
strain which had excited such painful emotions in Ls- 
telle’s bosom, she listened to it, not only without aver- 
sion, but even with pleasure. In the morning, the idea 
of effort to interest one of the opposite sex, and of cool 
and deliberate calculation how far that efort had proved 
available, would have thrilled through her bosom, und 
made her recoil with indignation; and now she even 
smiled at its execution. Alas, how soon do our better 
and nobler feelings yield fealty to the sway of passion! 
Her dormant vanity was already awake ! 

Lady Flemming sauntered with Estelle through the 
rooms, threading their way among the dancers, her 
ladyship smiling and nodding to her thousand and one 
acquaintances, until they entered the music-room. 
There, a few votaries of song were gathered about the 
piano, at which a songstress was seated, pouring forth 
sweet melody. ‘It is,” cried Estelle, “it is Cousin 
Isabelle! I know it is, for all I haven’t seen her for five 


Dear Isabelle!’ 


years. Oh, how beautifully she sings. 

As she concluded the verse she had been singing, 
Isabelle turned her eyes in the direction of our friends, 
and starting up, ran to them, exclaiming, 

“‘ Aunt, I’m very glad to see you. And this is Cousin 
Estelle, is it not? Welcome, cousin, to London. A 
bright and dazzling scene this for my sweet cousin! 
Alas, 'tis too bright for its splendor to be deep or lasting.” 

As she spoke, she held out both hands to Estelle, and 
kissed her as she ended, and Estelle, overcome by the 
rich eloquence of her expression, and the love beaming 
from her dark eyes, returned her grasp with fervor, and 
answered, 

“ Dear Isabelle! Oh, I am so glad to mect you! I 


knew in a moment it was you, though I have not seen 


you for so long. I suppose I have altered amazingly 
since then, and you would have no more known me, 
than the man in the moon, if I hadn’t been with mamma. 
But you were a woman then, and are the same kind- 
looking Cousin Isabelle, only you seem a Jittle older, 
and more calm and sedate. And you will love me just 


as much as you did then, wont you?” 


“ Yes, yes, I will,” answered Isabelle, the tears start- 
ing to her eyes. ‘ Come,” said she, putting Estelle’s 
arm through her own; “ let us go where we can have a 
good talk. Trust her te me a little while, wont you, | 
aunt?” 

Lady Flemming, who was in converse with a gentle- 
man, granted a hesitating consent, for there was no be- i 
ing whose influence over Estelle she more dreaded than | 
that of Isabelle; and the two girls left the music-room 


and sought an antechamber, where they might converse || 
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in uninterrupted freedom. Crossing an entry near the 
entrance-way, they found Colonel Elthorpe pacing to 
and fro with folded arms. 

“Whither so fast?”’ said he; will you not pause so 
long as may suffice to greet me? especially, since | am 
thus exiled from the gay throng.” 

“‘ Self exiles deserve no pity,”’ answered Estelle ; and 
then observing that Isabelle and the colonel looked at 
each other without recognition, she went through the 
ceremony of introduction. 

“You declare yourself an exile, Colonel Elthorpe,” 
said Isabelle; ‘‘ may I ask wherefore ?” 

‘T await the arrival of a particular friend, who came 
with me from the continent, has been my camp com- 
panion, and once in battle saved my life.” 
“Ah,” exclaimed both ladies in a breath. 
“Yes. 


give him interestin your eyes—for courage I know must 


Shall I relate the circumstances? It may 
be charming to woman—and that I should especially 
admire. It so happened in our last campaign, that my 
regiment, having been detached on dangerous service, 
was intercepted, before a junction with the army could 
be effected, by a body of the enemy, drawn up to dis- 
pute our passage ; and concealed from our sight by an 
elevation, until we were close upon them. They in- 
stantly opened a galling fire, and at the first discharge, 
my horse was shot under me, and my troops wavered, 
and turned to retreat. But retreat would have brought 
us upon the main body of the foe, and I besought them 
to turn and prove themselves worthy of their country. 
My efforts to rally them would have proved abortive, 
had nota lieutenant dashed in among them, and with 
voice and action, effectually seconded my exertions, 
They rallied, and obedient to command, resolving to re- 
We 


I was 


deem their honor, rushed forward to the charge. 
fought, as we had need to do, desperately. 

almost blinded with excitement, in the terrible carnage, 
my men were cut down everywhere around me, and the 
victory seemed declaring for the foe, when this lieuten- 
ant again sprung to the van of the fight, and inspired 
every breast with new vigor by his words and exam- 
I was finally attacked by two at the same time, 
and in the struggle for life, I did not see that I stood 


alone and deserted ; for the foe had wheeled a piece of 


artillery to bear upon our thickest ranks, which suddenly 


turned and fled. At once, a stranger arm clove one of 
my assailants to the earth, and the other fell, pierced 
by my own sword. At the moment, as I staggered for- 
ward, faint with exhaustion and loss of blood, the same 
arm grasped me, and with giant strength, dragged me 
from the spot. It was all the work of an instant, and 
I was scarce removed, before the cannon thundered 
forth its deadly contents! I felt that the gallant sol- 
dier had snatched me from the destruction it scattered ; 
and when, after a reinforcement had relieved us, I sought 
to thank my deliverer, I found him to be the same lieu- 
tenant, whose bravery had been so conspicuous.” 

“We can appreciate the interest you feel in him,”, 
said Isabelle. 


“ He has obtained the promotion he so richly merits,” 


jcontinued the colonel, “and has been very lately ga- 
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zetted as captain. Shall I describe him to you, that! 
you may be prepared to receive him? Nay, here is 
himself to answer for himself,’’—and a tall officer, with 
glossy hair and moustaches, wearing a smile that dis- 
played two beautiful rows of remarkable white and 
large teeth, advanced towards them. ‘‘ Howard !” ex- 
claimed the colonel, extending his hand.—*‘ Ah, EI- 
thorpe, how do you?’ was the answer, in a very musical, 
yet manly voice. Pray what scene of enchantment is 
within, that fairy forms are flitting so gaily to the win- 
dows “7 

‘* Let me introduce you to two of the sprites, no un- 
favorable specimens of the beauty and brightness with- 
in;’’ and the gentlemen joined the cousins, who had re- 
mained, in compliance with a gesture from the colonel. 
The colonel took Estelle’s arm and led the way to the 
drawing-rooms, followed by Captain Howard, who at-! 
tached himself to Isabelle. When they joined the com- 
pany, there was a pause in the dancing, and the four 
stood up for the next cotillion, in the same set. Estelle 
had lost all embarrassment, and now and then, her 
buoyant glee at some slightly-ludicrous circumstance, 
made her clasp her hands in delight and laugh aloud ; 
then, rememberimg how pointedly her mother had fore- 
warned her against this breach of decorum, and finding | 
herself, for the moment, the mark for wondering scru- | 
tiny, she would hang her head and blush to the very, 
temples; but no mother was near to observe and chide, 
and though Francesca looked reproof, it was with such 
an encouraging smile, that she was not perplexed or 
mortified, but promised amendment in an answering 


smile, and soon was again wrapt in the excitement of 
After several dances with one and another, | 
Estelle, somewhat fatigued, joined her cousin again, 
her mother having returned to seek her, and Captain 
Howard remained with them, refusing every exertion of 
his friend to entice him to dance again, or to improve 
the opportunity to make acquaintances. There was a 
slightly-perceptible constraint in his manner, as though 


not wholly at his ease, but he was notwithstanding, | 


graceful, and bore himself with a delicacy of manner to 


the ladies peculiarly agreeable. Both Isabelle and Es- 


telle were deeply interested in him. There was some- | 


thing extremely fascinating in his manner, and the at- 
traction of the most apathetic would have been attracted 
by his smile, when he displayed those fine, even, and 
alinost dazzling rows of teeth, contrasting richly with | 
his raven-black whiskers and hair and dark, sun-burnt 
complexion. His conversation was of u varied and ani- 
mated description. He spoke of his connection with 
the army—telated anecdotes of the stirring scenes in 
which he had been an actor—now amusing, now call- 
ing forth deep emotion. Yet he did not seem egotisti- 
eal; for, at times he skilfully elicited remarks from his 


companions, and afforded them opportunity and occa- 


sion to bear their part in the converse; placing them so | 


perfectly at their ease, that their thoughts and feelings 
were pictured in words without effort or constraint. He 
did not appear to be attracted by one cousin more than 
the other; for the vigilant Lady Flemming detected him 
often in that close observation of each of their counte- | 


WITHOUT A NAME. 


nances, which betrays a calm desire to pierce into the 
depths of character as pictured in expression. But it 
needed not equal observation to fathom the two beauti- 
ful cousins. Estelle was as a pellucid fountain; the 
simplicity of her mind was written in letters of light, 
and all who looked might read, and know without much 
of study, the singleness, the sweetness, the purity of ber 
spirit. But while Isabelle was to the eye of the ob- 
server, as single, as sweet, as pure, that observer felt 
that there was more within; deeper currents, and 
brighter fountains. You would love Estelle at once 
and for ever, and she would ever be the same Estelle; 
but you would love Isabelle at once—and more and 
more, as circumstances developed her character. Her 
face was not interesting from the abstract beauty and 
regularity of her features, but for its confiding meek- 
ness, and the intensity of feeling pourtrayed in it. She 
believed the world all honesty, all truth, all openness. 
Why should she not? How could she have an adverse 
thought, when her heart was a gushing stream of Heav- 
enly purity and love; whose chrystal waters had never 
been polluted by one unhallowed thought! When she 
spoke, her voice stole on the ear in silver tones like the 
soft yet swelling music of a harp-string, played upon by 
the evening breeze; and it soothed and subdued the 
soul of the hearer. Were her hours rather kissed by 
the laughing god of joy, or wept over by the pale genius 
of sorrow! She was often happy; she ever smiled to 
witness the exhilaration of pleasure, and could be gay 
as the gladsomest, with the innocently gay; but she 
often dropt a tear of pity at the story of unfriended mise- 
ry; deserted the splendor of wealth to enter the abode 
of hundry destitution; she stole from the laughing and 
the thoughtless, to whisper consolation in the ear of the 
lonely, the sick and the dying! She would have re- 
lieved, could she have done so, the unhappiness, have 
hallowed the guilt, of a world! 
(T'o be continued.) 


Original. 
SONNET—TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 
Lapy, amid the pomp that circles thee— 
The ceaseless round of homage, and the set 
And stately forms of courtly etiquette,— 
Dost thou not sometimes wish that thou wert free 
To leave thy golden cage, and chainless flee, 
Like some bright bird, a quiet home to find 
With those thou lovest, leaving far behind 
The cumbrous crown and robe of royalty 7?— 
Dost thou not pant for some such quiet shade, 
With no attendant flatterers by thy side— 
No public eye to mark each look and tone— 
Where thy pure thoughts, unchecked and unbetrayed, 
May find expression unto none denied 
But those who wield a sceptre on the throne ? 


Boston, 


: 


OCEAN F 


! 
| 
| 


Original. 


OCEAN FEELINGS. 


| 
| 
| 


BY JOHN J. ADAMS. 
Aaatn I greet thee, ocean, in thy smiles, 
And mark thy gambolling in rainbow crest; 
Freed from the earth and its ensnaring wiles, 
I gaze, and feel that with thee I am blest, 
As sinks each torturing thought that e’er my soul opprest. 


| My song, sir Pilot, gratitude inspir’d— 

For on the mercies of my God I thought, 
And my full soul, with holy rapture fir’d, 

Those feelings vented that were overfraught, 
With thankfulness for bliss so heavenly wrought. 


I gaze upon thee when at twilight’s eve, 
Thy waves do seem to speak in humble pray’r ; 
While, like fair flowers, they gently take their leave, 
No longer dallying with the inconstant air— 
And, sympathetic, feel a rest for all my care. 


I mark, in wonder, when with fearful dash 
You break, as though the bark you would o’erwhelm ; 
In anger calling to the intruder rash, 
Who dares to wander o’er thy virgin realm; 
As rush the seamen, bold, unto the uncertain helm ! | 
I’ve gazed upon thee in each change so grand— 
Thy quiet is a grandeur—all confess ; 
Tho’ then so distant seems the heart-sought strand, 
The friends we seek, perchance love’s fond caress, 
And all which our most cherished feelings bless. 


| 
| 
] 


' 


| 


| And which, full oft, so mark the spirit torn. 


EELINGS. 





And once, when cheerful rose the heart-fraught lay, 
I caught my sea guide’s strange perplexed smile— 
I mark’d the change when tears did silent stray, 
| And he, as though my sorrow to beguile, 
In kindness ask’d—what thus thy thoughts do wile ? 


| 
| 


|| For all secure in my now sought home, 


Upon this fitful ocean I was borne, 
While not a thought to low desire could roam, 
Or action vain, o’er which the contrite mourn, 





Content and plenty with me and around, 
How could my heart repress the joyful lay ? 


| Yet, as I pierced yon verge in circle bound, 


Why should you marvel that the tears did stray, 
When to my vision came the woes which throng the 
way ? 


See where yon tall bark helplessly is rolling— 
Those looks of agony—how dreadful—look ! 
The knell of death o’er all is fearful tolling— 





| 
} 
Can you survey it and not bless your God 
That thus serene you move upon the deep ? 
Come now with me and bless the chastening rod, 
Which breaks guilt’s thunders, and gives quiet sleep 


To those who o’er their wayward follies weep. 


I’ve gazed upon thee, and, like those of yore, 
Who did with /ife imbue thee, I have thought, 
That e’en from out thy “ multitudinous” store, | 
All fair things on this earth, perchance, were wrought, || 
And in old time, save thee, existed naught. | 
Whence sprang that thought—in what soul-searching | 
mood, 
Was he who brought the fancy into birth? 
High mus’d he as he looked upon the flood, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
j 


While standing on the fairest spot of earth— 
That no alluvia show’d, or atmospheric dearth. 
Those wild imaginings—how dear they are— 
Mind was their dictate—who shall say they’re wrong 7 | 


They could not stoop unto the sceptic’s fare— i! 
To being, glory, poesy and song, 
All things they gave which to our earth belong. i] 
To being, glory, poesy and song, 
Fain would I give all things which reach my lay ; 
The blissful thought how rapt I would prolong, 
That all shall waken to a brighter day, 
And bask—transcendent thought! in Heaven’s eternal 


ray. 


' 


What joy is fellowship unto that mind, 

Which bursts the cerements worldlings cast around ; 
To see in peace its kindred and its kind, 

Complacent look beyond this narrow bound— 


Nor thus to view can e’er with holy joy be crown’d. 
3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Can you that sight of horror calmly brook, 
Which e’en the soul of Nero might have shook ? 


Mark you that little and that fragile bark, 
A mother and her child are on the wreck ; 

Heard’st thou that shriek ? Unto that moaning hark ! 
The father, dying, totters to the deck, 

Relentless death his victims ne’er may reck. 


Turn there—oh, God! what horror harrows now, 
Thy stracken heart as fearfully they close ! 
Those icebergs round that moveless, fated prow— 
Those rending yells, those mad, despairing throes— 
And, if thou can’st, seek for thy night’s repose. 


Yes, thou may’st seek, and calmly close thine eyes, 
If to thy God the heartfelt prayer ascend, 

That, while thy soul does all his blessings prize, 
To those thus stricken for his unknown end, 

His boundless grace in mercy may extend. 





One day when the people of Athens desired Euripi- 
| des to expunge a certain passage from one of his trage- 
| dies, he came upon the stage and exclaimed—‘T do 
| not compose my works to learn of you, but to teacls 


4 you.” 
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Original. 
HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 


NUMBER I. 


THE HEROISM OF QUEEN ESTHER. 
CHAPTER L.—THE BANQUET. 


“Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointment: Let no 
flower of the spring pass by us: Let us cover ourselves with 
rose-buds ere they be withered.”—wisDoM OF SOLOMAN,. 


’Twas night in Persia. Elam’s burning god had 
passed to other lands, leaving his starry train “ to rule 
the night.” Arcturus and all his sons were out— 


Orion and the Pleiades, shedding soft brilliancy over | 


many a perfumed vale, mountain and desert lone. Gen- 
tly their rays were flung over the stately city of Susa, 
and fairy gardens of the Royal Palace. Here, flowers, 
rare and lovely, were giving forth their fragrance to the 
night. Myriads of roses, jas’mines, myrtlesand sweet 
oleander—glowing pomegranate, almond, graceful chi- 
nar and citron, were gathered in gorgeous groups, or 
bending over the silvery and gushing fountains. 

A royal banquet hall arose in this sweet Eden. Gor- 
geous in its magnificence, it was worthy its royal mas- 


ter. The floor was a rare mosaic of marble and por-| 


phry and alabaster, which gave it the glow of a rich 
painting. Pillars of marble encircled the apartment, 
suspended to which by silver rings were hangings of 
rich stuffs, of white and green and scarlet, looped up 
with silver cords. A table in the form of a crescent 
occupied the centre of the room, covered with every 
rare viand and delicious fruit, and thick set with deli- 
cately sculptured vases and cups of gold and silver set 


with precious stones, bearing the most exquisite wines | 
of Helbon and Damascus, the sweet water of Choaspes, | 


sacred to the royal table. 

Around this luxurious board, reclining upon silver 
couches covered with purple cushions, were the chief 
nobles of the court of Artaxerxes. In the centre was 
the monarch, arrayed in robes of scarlet and purple, 
adorned with gold and jewels, and wearing the royal 
tiara, of cloth of silver and purple silk twisted, which 
bore a short plume, erect in front. Next the king, sat 
his seven counsellors, the heads of the seven noblest 
families in Persia, descendents of the conspirators 
against the usurper, Smerdis, the Magian, and privi- 
leged, in memory of the confusion of that hour, to wear 
the plumes which decorated their white linen turbans, 
a-slant. 

A dazzling light was thrown over the richly laden 
table by silver chandeliers, while the hall resounded 
with music and merry laughter. This was the seventh 
day of the royal feast—a feast given by the king to all 
his officers and nobles, in commemoration of the peace 
which his unremitting efforts had procured to the one 
hundred and twenty provinces of his vast kingdom. 
Silence was commanded at the table, and the king 
spoke : 

“ This is the last day of the feast, my lords,” he said, 
“let it in joy and mirth exceed the rest. Stint not the 


_ —_—_-—- ———————— 
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‘wine, ‘tis parent of wit and merriment. And yet I 

| would not force your will—let it be the law of our feast 

| that none drink in courtesy more than it pleasureth 

| him.” 

| Loud applause followed this gracious address from 
their monarch—the goldea flagons were replenished, 

| and jewelled cups flashed in the light. 

“Still it becometh not me,” continued the king, “‘ to 
argue in the praise of wine, for what sayeth the writer.* 
‘It reduces the king, the infant, the poor and rich, to 

one level. It maketh the heart so joyous that monarchs 
und governors are no longer feared—the love of friends 
and kindred are forgotten, and swords are often drawn 
between them.’ ” ’ 

“Bravely hath my lord spoken of wine,” said his 
favorite, Mamucan, who sat next to him; “ it is truly 
a potent thing, and readily masters man, the lord of the 

earth. But,if [ dared hazard an opinion, there exists 
a more powerful thing than wine.” 

“What may that be, Mamucan?”’ said his royal mas- 
ter. ‘“‘ Say on!” 

“It is the king,” said the favorite. ‘ Man is lord of 
the earth, you say; he planteth the vineyard and mak- 
eth the wine, and doth not the king command all men? 
If he command to kill, they kill; if he command to 

spare, they spare; if he bid them to go to war, to 
break down mountains, walls and towers, it is done; if 
he command to make desolate, to build, to cut down, to 
plant, man obeyeth him. Confess, then, all ye who 
hear me, that the king is the most powerful thing in the 
| world.” 

“Yes, wine is strong and the king is strong, but I 
know what excelleth both in power,” said prince Ad- 
math. 

“Speak on,” said the king. 

“It is woman, my lord. If mankind rule the world, 
doth not woman rule him? He that planteth the vine, 
and the king who commandeth sea and land, owe their 
existence to her. A man leaveth his father, mother and 
country for his wife. For her he will hold as dust all 
gold and gems and every precious thing of the earth. 
_ Will not a man labor more faithfully for the woman of 
his love than for his king? Yea, he wi!l rob, and spoil, 
and brave the dangers of the sea, the fury of lions and 

the terrors of darkness, to gain treasure to lay at a 

woman’s feet! Men have lost their wits, have become 

slaves, have sinned and have perished for woman’s sake. 

Even the king, commander of the earth, does not he in 

turn obey a woman? Have I not seen his fair slave, 
| Apamé, sitting beside him upon the throne, taking the 

crown from his august head to place upon her own ?— 
nay, even strike the monarch unchidden! Have I not 
seen him fear her anger, and suevand flatter to be recei- 
ved into favor again? Then Bowiedee, oh, king! 
and ye, oh, lords! that woman hath more power than 
wine or the king.” 
| Universal applause crowned the orator who had so 
|| skilfully advanced the claims of the female sex to sove- 
| reignity. He was declared conqueror in the debate, 


| 
| 
| 





| * 1 Esdras. 
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and the sparkling cups were once more filled high to || yourselves. I will force you to acknowledge her pre- 
A momentary silence succeeded |, 1 eminence. Bid the Lord Chamberlain appear !” 

the clamor, during which a deep sigh was heard in the|| In the bustle of their entrance, Prince Carshena 
apartment. All started at this unusual sound in the | whispered into the ear of Mamucan: ‘“ What have 
banquet hall, and the king, turning, beheld beside him | you done, Prince? You have sealed your own ruin! 
his cup-bearer, a Hebrew captive, who stood with his 1 The queen, already your enemy, will be incensed against 
arms folded in his linen mantle, his eyes fixed pensively || you for suggesting this to the king, and she will leave 


the honor of woman. 


on the ground, and his whole figure so expressive of | 
mournful musing, as to present a complete contrast to 
the merry and gaily dressed courtiers. 1 

“How now, Nehemiah?” said the king, “ why art 
thou so sad? Why this heart sorrow when all are so 


‘Let the king live for ever!’ said the captive He-| 


brew; “and let my lord not rebuke me, for why should 1 


not my countenance be sad when the place of my fa-)| 
thers’ sepulchre lieth waste, and the gates are consu-| 
med with fire ?”’ 

‘Nay, do not mar our joy by thy gloom. Cheer up, 
Nehemiah—come, tell us which thou thinkest the strong- 
est in the world—wine, the king or woman ?” | 

‘‘ They all are excellent in strength, my lord; but, oh, 
king, there is something more powerful than these!”’ | 
said the Hebrew. 

“And what may that be?” asked the king, smiling 
at the courtiers, who all looked forward, expecting some | 
amusement at the captive’s reply. 

“ Truth is stronger,”’ replied the Hebrew. “ Earth 
and Heaven bow to the power of Truth. In wine, and | 
the king, and woman, is error and death; but truth en- | 
dureth always, and conquereth for evermore. True is | 
the earth to her seasons, and swift and true the stars in | 
their course. In the judgment of truth there is no un-| 
righteousness; but the children of men are wicked. | 
Truth is the strength, and kingdom, and power, and | 
majesty of all ages. Blessed be the god of truth!” 

The Hebrew was silent; a sudden awe fell upon the 
assembly, and they exclaimed, as if with one voice— 
“‘ Great is truth and mighty above all things!” 

“Well hast thou spoken, Hebrew,” said the king. 
“LT here pronounce thee conqueror in this our argu- 
ment, and will give thee any boon thou shalt ask !”’ 

The Hebrew, with a silent ejaculation to his God, 
knelt before Artaxerxes. “‘ If it please thee, oh, king!”’ 
he said, ‘‘let me be sent to Judea with power to re-build 
our holy temple, and the god of truth shall bless thee 
evermore !” 

“Thy request is granted. Remind me of this to-| 
morrow, When I will write the fitting orders.” 

With many thanks, and a heart filled with gratitude 
to God, the Hebrew fell back behind his benificent 
master. 

“‘ The Hebrew is wise,” said the king; “but he has 
thrown a shade over our mirth. Come, fill up, my lords 
—let us drink to woman. 
sia, Queen Vashti !”’ 

When they had drank, Prince Mamucan observed . 
“We drink to her beauty, my lord, upon our faith in 


your taste; for the lovely queen hath never blest our | 
eyes.” 


I give you the fairestin Per-| 


“'Tis true,” said the king; “but you shall judge for 


] 
1 
| cooly. 
instead of my own? 


gay ?” ] 
| king to give the government of Sardis, for which I sued, 


‘| his chamberlain, who stood before him. 
| Vashti appear in her royal robes, with the crown upon 


| seat, sat Queen Vashti. 


| nothing undone to work your woe. Nay, when the ef- 
fect of the wine is over, the king will see his error, and 
you will be sacrificed to appease her.” 

‘You are short-sighted, Carshena,”’ said the Prince, 
“Do you not see I am planning her downfall 
Since she prevailed upon the 


to her favorite, Haman, I have vowed her destruction. 
Fate now serves me. I have not worshipped Ahri- 


manes in vain. Vashti will refuse to come, for her 


| spirit is high—the king will be enraged, and I will so 
-work upon his anger, that she will be degraded from 
her ill-deserved state.” 


” said the king to 
“ Bid Queen 


“Repair to the Women’s Court, 


her head, that all may behold her beauty and confess 
my taste unquestioned.” 

The chamberlain bowed and departed. Passing 
through the starlit garden, whose fresh air and sweet 
odors were grateful after breathing the heat and fumes 
of the banquet hall, they were admitted through a large 
gate intoa marble court, with its usual adornment of a 
whispering fountain and vases of rare flowers. Around 
this were built the rooms appropriated to the women of 
the palace. A large saloon fronted the gate, from which 
echoed the silvery laugh and melodious tones of female 
voices. 

Here Queen Vashti held a feast to the ladies of the 


} 
court, and the wives of those princes who sat at the 


king’s table. The walls of this apartment were richly 


' painted, or adorned with delicate flower-work, carved 


in cedar and brightly gilded. Gorgeous Babylonian 


‘carpets were spread upon the marble floor, and the sof- 


tened light of alabaster lamps, reflected from silver 


mirrors, threw a gentle moon-like radiance over the 


room and its fair young group. 
A circle of ladies surrounded a table upon which was 
placed all that could tempt a fastidious palate. Grapes, 


| and wine, and pomegranates, Arabian dates and all that 


was rare and delicious was before them. Upon a raised 
Tall and commanding, she 
looked the sovereign. Her dress was of golden tissue, 
while from the royal tiara glittering with jewels, fell a 
rose colored veil spotted with gold. 

When the chamberlains entered, she started in angry 
surprise. ‘ What means this intrusion upon our priva- 
cy?”’ she said, haughtily. 

The chamberlain, with a lowly obeisance, delivered 
the king’s command for her to appear before the princes 
in the banquet hall. The queen gazed upon him a mo- 
ment in silence, while her brilliant eyes flashed fire, the 
color grew deep upon her cheek, and her bosom was 
stirred with powerful emotion. 
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“ Do L hear you aright, my lord ?” | 

“You do, most royal lady. The king expects you.” 

“Is the king mad!” she cried with a burst of wrath, 
for her spirit was out in all its power. ‘ What! doth 
he bid me, the queen! descend from her state, to appear | 
in the midst of a drunken revel? Doth he bid a deli 
cate lady come forth from her privacy to submit to the 


wanton gaze of his idle, half-inebriated courtiers! Re- | 
turn, my lords—there is some mistake in this.’’ And 
the self-willed lady drew her veil around her and re- 
sumed her seat, panting with all the anger of outraged 
dignity and womanly delicacy. 

“Nay, royal Vashti, hear me,” said Harbona. “It | 
is the king’s command, and I dare not return without | 
the queen.” 

“How! do ye stand arguing with me thus, as if ye 
deemed I would obey this insolent command !” and the 
diamonds in her tiara flashed not more vividly than the 


eyes of the ireful queen, while gazing upon the trem- 
bling eunuchs. 

“ You will not thus rebel against—” began Abagtha, 
but he was cut short by the enraged queen—rising from | 
her seat, her glittering robes falling around ber. 

“Begone, slaves!” she cried, stretching her hand | 
majestically towards them; ‘“ begone! and tell your | 
king J will not come !” 

The chamberlains turned and immediately quitted 


the saloon. A great commotion succeeded their depar- 
ture. Some gentle spirits shrank aghast at the daring 
of the queen; but there were many there who applau- 
ded her lofty resolution. 





With trembling lips the chamberlains bore to the king 
his queen’s refusal to appear beforehim. The wrath of 
the king was loud and deep. ‘She refuses to come !”’ 
he exclaimed. “Is my royal will disputed? Am I 
bearded by a subject in my own palace ?” 

Harbona advanced to allay the king’s anger, and 
spoke so judiciously of woman’s rights and immunities, 
that his ire began to cool. This suited not the views of 
Prince Mamucan, and he sought to keepalive the wrath 
of the king. 

“‘ Truly, a fine example of obedience to our wives e 


| he said, with a sneer, to Carshena, but loud enough to 


be heard by the king. ‘I should not wonder if this 
breed a revolt in the Seraglio, and in future we shall be 
obliged to obey the women!” 

* By Ahrimanes! you speak the truth, Mamucan,” 
said the king, his anger reviving. “If I submit to this 
I may never hope to rule my women again. What shall 
we do, princes, to punish the refractory woman?” 

There was silence in the banquet hall—each one fear- 
ing to hazard an opinion on this delicate subject, lest 
the king should in future regret any harsh measures he 
had undertaken at their suggestion—interfering between 
man and wife being proverbially dangerous. The wily 
Mamucan was the first to speak. 

“If my lord, the king, will listen to the advice of his 
servant,” he said, humbly, “no trifling punishment will 
have any effect. The women will all, no doubt, presume 
upon the daring of their mistress and give us trouble, 
and nothing will strike terror into their souls and reduce 
them to obedience, except the queen be repudiated.” 


“ What, ladies!’’ exclaimed the Princess Roxa, wife || The nobles were astonished at the boldness of Ma- 


of Mamucan; “shall we be abject slaves to our hus- 
bands! Shall they dare, when they may choose it, to 


drag us from our retirement? Shall we have no re- || 


serves, no rights uninvaded? Let us all imitate the | 
strength of mind of our royal mistress, and resist all 
unlawful usurpations, if we would have any freedom | 
left!” 

“The noble Roxa is right,’. said Princess Zeresh. 








* As it is, we have not sufficient liberty. In other lands, 
woman is free to walk out, or attend assemblies of both 
sexes, when she pleases, while we are shut up in our | 
tiresome abodes, and watched and guarded like chil- | 
dren. If our royal mistress had given way to this law- | 
less encroachment of our rights, it would have become | 


a precedent, and our lords would be sending for us, like 


slaves to amuse their drunken companions!” 





The fair orators were applauded, and encouraged by 
the example of their queen, high resolves, were passed | 
to resist their husbands’ orders when not agreeable, and | 
even to demand from them more freedom. These wise | 
observations were unheeded by the queen, She sat 
wrapped in her veil, plunged in deep thought, her bosom | 
agitated with a variety of emotions. Now regreting, |, 
now applauding, her refusul to obey the king. She lis- | 


‘mucan, and even the king seemed staggered at the pro- 


posal, 

‘* Believe me, my lord,”’ continued the prince, follow- 
ing up the blow; “it is the only measure to pursue. 
You may never hope to bend the lofty spirit of Vashti ; 
and your other women, taking example by her disobe- 
dience, will break all rule, and cost you much trouble 
to bring them again into subjection. Vashti, the queen, 
hath not only done the king wrong, but hath stricken at 
the peace of the princes and people of Persia and Me- 
dia; and, in their name, I demand this sacritice? When 
this deed of the queen’s shall be noised abroad, will 
not the women reply to their husbands’ commands 
‘The king cannot force the queen to obey him, and 
shall we obey you ?’”’ 

Still the king answered not. Several others now 
spoke, whose wives the haughty queen had offended, or 
whose views she had thwarted, recommending the king 
to turn Vashti away and take a more pliant wife. 

‘ This is good advice,”’ said Carshena, willing to do 
his friend, Mamucan, a service. “Let the king take a 
more blooming maiden. Queen Vashti is old and her 
temper soured, a younger and fairer queen would be 
more gentle and obedient.” 


tened intently, expecting the return of the chamber- } * Others seeing the king's eyes sparkle at the thought 


lains, or some other indication of the result of the step | now warmly advocated the measure, each recommend- 
she had taken; but nothing was heard except the chat- | ing some young beauty to the king's notice. This advice 
ting of her gueste—and, exhausted with the violence’of | was well received, and requesting his Seven Counsellors 
her emotions, she dismissed the ladies and retired. ,to meet him the next day, he dismissed the assembly. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE CANDIDATES. 
“ Who can find a virtuous woman? For her price is far above 
rubies.”—PROVERBS, Xxxi. 10, 


Soon a decree went forth into all the hundred and 
twenty provinces over which Artaxerxes reigned, writ- 
ten in the various languages of the many nations there 
congregated, that Vashti, the queen of Persia was re- 
pudiated for refusing to comply with the king’s com- 
mands. It further declared that, under penalty of the 
like fate, all women are commanded to obey their hus- 
bands, that every man might rule in his own house. 

This decree was enrolled among the laws of the 
It 


was further commanded that the fairest maidens of the 


Medes and Persians that were voted unal/eradle. 


SACRED 


land should be brought to the palace of Artaxerxes, in — 


The 


fate of Vashti was thus soon decided; and she was 


Susa, that the king might choose another queen. 


sent from the palace in disgrace. 


Her followers, the | 


revolutionary chieftainesses, lowered their standards in | 


token of submission, and silence and fear reigned in the 
Women’s Court. 


How gentle a touch will sometimes set in motion the | 


machinery of the world! These events, apparently un- | 


important except to the actors, were big with the fate 
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i the Prophet Jeremiah, telling of the sorrows and wrongs 


of her country. 


How lonely sitteth Zion now! 

How mournful and how desolate! 

As some sad widow o’er whose brow, 
Stern sorrow rules in gloomy state. 


She who was princess o’er the land, 
And saw proud nations own her sway, 
Now seeks in vain some pitying hand 
Her weary, faltering, steps to stay. 


There is no feasting in her hall— 
There 1s no laughter in the street. 

Her maidens sigh in captive thrall— 
Her friends are scattered ne’er to meet. 


“Nay, Hadassah!” cried Mordecai, bursting in, 


‘cease thy mourning and sing a song of joy and thanks- 


giving. The Lord will have pity upon Judah, and Israel 


will again flourish as the cedar of Lebanon!” Hadas- 
sah gazed with surprise in her uncle’s face. He was 


completely changed. No longer dejected and mourn- 
ful, he was now joyous and triumphant. 


“ What hath thus excited thee, my uncle ?” she asked. 


In an exulting tone, he related the disgrace of Vashti, 


of the Jews who were spread over Persia and Media. 


q ! ersi ' 1 . 
The refusa! of a Persian queen to obey her husband, _glowing cheek? where more lustrous eyes and glossy 


prevented the massacre of thousands of innocent per- 


sons, for it produced her removal from the throne, and | 
Will the scoffer at | 


placed upon it, a Hebrew maiden. 
an especial Providence, read this, and not trace in it 
the fingers of God? In His hand are the hearts of prin- 
ces. He guides them to the accomplishment of his 
purposes. His “ peculiar people” were not forgotten. 
Lost, degraded, rebellious as they were, He still watch- 
ed over them with a parent’s care. He willed not their 


total destruction, and “‘ shortened those days” of death 


and for His sake who should spring from them. 


\ thou no ambition? 


and the king’s command that the fairest virgins should 
be brought to the palace, that the king might choose 
“‘ And where shall he find a fairer 
“* Where 


is there a skin of more delicate tint? where a more 


from them a queen. 
ee 


than my Hadassah!’ exclaimed her uncle. 


hair, or more stately form ?” 
Hadassah sank into a seat, and the boasted glow 
faded from her cheek. 


“ Why, how now, silly maiden!” said Mordecai, 
” 


| why is this; wilt thou not be a queen 
“« Alas, no, uncle,” 


she said. ‘‘ Spare me this trial. 
|My spirit shrinks from the giddy height you would bid 
|me attain. What! leave my dearest uncle—my quiet 


| home, and mingle with the corrupt and gilded slaves of 


tf 
‘| a court?” 
and sorrow for Abraham’s sake, from whom they sprang, / 


“T looked not for this aversion, Hadassah! Hast 


Think what it is to be the bride of 


In the suburbs of the city of Susa, by the river’s side,'| a monarch! to outshine all the maidens of this vast 
and concealed from view by a grove of stunted cypres- || land !” 


ses, stood a lone hut, formed of mud which was har- || 


dened in the sun, and thatched with date-leaves. 


“Uncle! wouldst thou have me wed the uncircum- 


| 
Here | cised! the enemy of our faith and oppressor of our peo- 


resided Mordecai, once a man of wealth in Judea, but | ple! It cannot be that thou shouldst counsel this, mine 
subsequently carried captive to Babylon with his King | uncle!” 


Jeconiah, when the country was conquered by Nebu- | 
. | 


chodnossor. 


spot in order to escape notice. 


When the news of the || and the horn of Judea will be once more exalted. 


. o = | 
king’s decree reached him, his heart bounded with joy. I my soul I feel thou wilt be the chosen of the king, and 


He now saw a way open for the advancement of his || then what power will be thine! The injuries and ex- 
people, and with mary a silent prayer and ejaculation tortions inflicted on our race, will cease, and we shall 


of praise, he sought his home. The hut of Mordecai, | 
wretched as it was in appearance, contained a jewel of | 
inestimable value. Here dwelt a Jewish maiden of 
rare beauty, who, upon the death of her father, was 
left to the care of her Uncle Mordecai. Determined to 
place his peerless niece upon the list of virgin candi-| 
dates, he lost no timein seeking her. As he approached | 
her apartments, he heard her voice accompanied by the 
Psaltery. She was singing a mournful song, written.by | 


} 
} 


“Tt is for thy faith, and for thy people I would ask 


Mordeétai now gained a scanty subsis-|| it, girl. Thou art an instrument of the Lord for the 
tence by laboring in the city, and lived in this retired | salvation of Judah ! 


A Jewish maiden upon the throne, 


In 


obtain instead, benefits, perchance release from cap- 
tivity. Arouse thee, Hadassah! Jehovah sends thee 
Like Deborah, and Judith, 
thou wilt stand forth in our annals as a saviour of our 
country. What! a Hebrew maiden, and refuse to obey 
her God!” 

The gentle maiden had always looked pon Mordecai 
as her father, and obeyed his commands without a mur- 


forth to save thy people! 





mur—now urged by him, and called of God as she 
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imagined, she no longer resisted, but sacrificing her pri- 
vate feelings, placed her fate in his hands. 

“Tis well, my child,” said her uncle, fondly. “I 
will immediately take measures for thy appearance in 
the palace. But let me impress upon thee, my daugh- 
ter, the necessity of concealing thy faith and nation, or 
thou wilt not be received among those who despise us. 
No longer, Hadassah, my Hebrew myrtle, thou must 
now bea Persian Star, for in future I shall call thee 
Esther.” 

The next day Mordecai sought Hegai, the Lord 
Chamberlain, in whose care the candidates were placed. 
Concealing his relationship, he told him of a jewel 
“‘ worth all her tribe,” of whose abode he was acquaint- 
ed, and offered to lead her to him, when he might judge 
if she were fit to enter the ranks of the candidate mai- 
dens. Hegai appointed a time and place for the meet- 
ing, and the sanguine Hebrew spent his last beral in 
purchasing rich robes to deck his favorite. The day 
arrived, and Mordecai led Esther into the room where 
Hegai awaited them, and throwing off the veil which 
covered her person, gazed triumphantly into the face of 
the eunuch. And seldom was there a veil withdrawn 
from before so perfect a form and face. Clad in grace- 
ful robes, her rich, dark hair confined with a lustrous 
band of diamonds, her large, soft eyes, full of elevated 
thought fixed firmly upon the chamberlain—her whole 
figure expressive of majesty of soul, and lofty resolve 
mingled with sweet gentleness, burst with such sudden 
surprise upon Hegai, that he felt she must be the cho- 
sen of the king, and guided by a superior power, he bent 
his knee as if in presence of aqueen. Mordecai watch- 
ed with rapture the effect of her charms, and giving her 
in Hebrew a last charge to conceal her religion, and 
stand firm in the cause of the Lord to which she was 
called, he threw the veil again over her, and consigned 
her to the hands of the Lord Chamberlain. Placed in 
the women’s court, Esther, with the other maidens, un- 
derwent the purification required by the king ;—six 
months with the oil of myrrh, and six months with sweet 
odors. The heart of Hegai was turned by the Lord 
towards the gentle Esther, and he placed her in the 
richest rooms, gave her seven attendants, and rendered 
her every kindness and advantage. To him, Esther 
spoke in favor of Mordecai, who, in consequence, re- 
ceived the post of porter to the king’s gate. This gave 
him access to the palace, and he walked every day be- 
fore the women’s court to obtain from the slave infor- 
mation of his cherished niece. The time of purifica- 
tion over, each maiden was led by turns into the pres- 
ence of Artaxerxes. Many a lovely maiden was there 


of every nation. Bright glowing creatures from the | 


En ——--- 








The eunuch arrived and gazed with delight upon his 
_beauteous charge, for she had so won upon him by her 
| gentle loveliness, that he felt a father’s interest in her. 

He took her small white hand in his, and led her into 
the presence of Artaxerxes. Like the evening star she 
beamed upon the king, all brilliancy and softness. The 
monarch raised her as she knelt before him. “ Bring 
hither no more maidens, Hegai,” he said, gazing with 
ecstacy upon the lovely Esther—“ this is my queen— 
‘earth can give no fairer !”’ 
_ The important news now soon flew over the palace 
and city. Esther was chosen queen, and the royal 
"crown was placed upon her head. Mordecai retired to 
his humble dwelling and spent the day in prayer and 
thanksgiving to God for this signal favor, and to mourn 
the loss of his gentle Hadassah. 


CHAPTER IIIl.—-THE FALLEN QUEEN. 


“ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
So is a fair woman without discretion.”—proverss, 11. 22. 


| 
| In a large saloon, paved with marble, and lined with 
Lydian tapestry, belonging to a noble house of Susa— 
her face buried in the satin cushions upon which she 
lay, was a lady indulging in all the abandonment of vio- 
lent grief. A man richly clad stood in front of her, his 
arms folded in his purple mantle, gazing in silent con- 
| tempt upon the agonized female before him. 

“ And this is the haughty Vashti!”’ he said at last. 
“This weak, weeping woman is the daring spirit which 
ruled the court of Artaxerxes !”’ 

“ Rail on, my brother,” said the unhappy lady, rais- 
ing to his, a face whose glorious beauty was dimmed 
with tears. ‘“ Your scorn, your contempt, can arouse 
'me no more. My spirit is broken, my pride is gone, 
‘and the empress is lost in the woman.” 
| Can it be possible you loved this man!” 
| “Yea, Haman, with all the fire of my nature !” 
| 
| 


“Then why not obey him? Why accuse fate for 
/your misfortune when you have carved out your own 
destiny? Proud and unbending, you offended the 
princesses, and made enemies of the nobles of your 
court, and could not curb your indomitable spirit even 
for the crown of Persia!” 
| The sorrow-stricken queen offered no reply to her 

brother’s cruel reproaches, but too much exhausted 
even to weep, with closed eyes she leaned heavily back 
against the cushions, her rich, dark hair no longer con- 
fined by the royal tiara, fell in disorder around her, and 
her long lashes lay upon a cheek of marble paleness. 
Haman walked impatiently about the saloon.—‘“ Se 
well had I planned,” he said—* so long and cunningly 


gardens of Indus, the shores of the Caspian, and Ara- | worked to place you upon the throne, and now to have 


by's sandy plains—from Babylon, and Nineveh and 
Echatana—gay in attire, and smiling with hope they 
went forth, but returned, their fair brows clouded with 
the chilling consciousness they had not won the king. 
Esther's turn came at last, and as clad in rich garments, 
she stood in her radiant and peerless beauty, awaiting | 
to be conduct@d to the monarch, the assembled can-'| 
didates knew their hopes for the throne were over. 


] 


my nicely-reared fabric overthrown by your impatient 
spirit, is enough to drive me mad! There is, however, 
one thing left, vengeance !"" Vashti started, and press- 
ed her hands firmly upon her heart. ‘“‘ Yes, vengeance, 
sister! Wouldst thou not smile to see him low who 
wronged thee ?” 

“Oh, that I could tear this weakness from my heart !”’ 
exclaimed Vashti, passionately, “but, Haman! harm 
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him not! I could curse myself for it, brother. I love ' 


him yet,” and with a shuddering sigh she once more 
fell back. 

‘“‘Pshaw ! this is foolery! What is thy love to me? 
’Tis already whispered thou art in my house, and should 
it be discovered thou art my relative, my enemies will 
seize upon it as an engine to hurl me from the favor of 
this besotted king. I have not yet arranged my plans, 
but if I cannot work upon Artaxerxes to degrade Esther, 
and place thee again on the throne, he surely dies!” 

“Thou worm!” cried the queen, starting from her 
seat, and fixing her dark, vivid eyes upon Haman— 
“dare not to touch the sovereign of Persia with thy 
low-born hands! He shall not die!” 

““ What, dost thou wish him to live, blessing thy rival 
with his love ?”’ said Haman, with asneer. ‘ Already 
he doats upon the beauteous Esther, while thou art 
despised and forgotten !”’ 

‘“‘Forbear!” shrieked the fallen queen. “ Rend not 
my soul with such blasting images! Hurl Esther from 
my throne, and let her taste all the bitterness 1 have 
tasted !—aye, let me see her hated blood flow!’ she 
cried fiercely, her eyes flashing with the dark emotions 
which swayed her bosom—all the woman lost in the 
dethroned queen—*“ let me place my foot upon her neck, 
and then do with me, aye, with him, what thou wilt!” 

“Tf I can ruin Esther in the king’s favor, or compass 
her death, wilt thou lend thyself to my conspiracy ?”’ 

“T will!” 

“Tt may be the death of the king will be required, 
and I may want some trusty and unsuspected agent, 
who can have access to him when he sleeps, to strike 
the blow in secrecy and security; wilt thou be the 


agent ?” 

“* J will!’ and as she spoke, the fire again fled from 
her cheek, and covering her face with her hands, she, 
buried them in the cushions, her long, dark hair falling 
like a funeral veil around her. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE KING'S DECREE. 


“Thy tongue deviseth mischief; 
Like a sharp razor,working deceitfuily.”—proverss, 4, 2, 


HAMAN now aroused all his energy to compass his | 
plans. Revenge for his sister’s degradation, and an | 
ambitious wish to advance himself to power, were the | 
mainsprings of his actions. His first step was to worm 
himself into the king’s confidence. 
cunning, he contrived todo. He was placed above all 
the nobles of the court, and the king even sent forth a | 
decree, commanding all, at the approach of Haman, to | 
bow down and worship him as a god. Exulting in his | 
success, Haman now, with renewed hope, endeavored | 


This, with extreme | 


to accomplish the destruction of Esther, hoping by his 
influence, to induce the king to place Vashti again upon | 
the throne. 

Soon after the decree in his favor, Haman, clad in) 
costly robes of purple and scarlet, on an Arab courser, 
whose velvet housings were embroidered with gold, , 
rode through the city, with a long train of followers, to) 
satisfy his insatiable pride, by the adoration of all whom | 


lar conduct. 


will. 
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he passed. He rode loftily out of the gate, around 
which was collected a crowd of slaves and idlers, who 
bowed themselves to the dust at his approach, crying, 
“ Hail, Haman! son of Mythra!”’ One alone stood 
erect, gazing with a calm brow at the pageant as it 
passed. Hamanwas astonished at his daring, but sup- 
posing him some stranger, ignorant of the king’s com- 
mand, satisfied his malignity by frowning darkly at the 
offender. The next day the same thing occurred. All 
were prostrate except the stranger, who stood proudly 
with folded arms as Haman passed. The slaves who 
stood around and marked the anger of Haman, expos- 
tulated with Mordecai—for it was he—upon his singu- 
They urged the king’s decree, and the 
power of Haman, and warned him of the danger of of- 
fending the haughty favorite. To all this, Mordecai 
vouchsafed no reply, and when Haman again rode forth 
stood among the kneeling group, like some tall tree, 
erect amid the wreck of forests. Haman was galled 
past endurance. 

“What slave!’’ he cried riding fiercely up to him, 
“know you not the king’s command' down there and 
kneel before me !” 

“‘T bow not to mortal, my lord,’”’ said the Hebrew, 
calmly, ‘‘ to my God alone, my knee is bent in adora- 
And folding his linen robe around him he slowly, 
strode away. 

Haman’s wrath was great, but his nature was wily 


tion.” 


‘and cunning, and detecting a smile among his followers, 


he smothered his ire, and rode on, devising some sure 
and cruel punishment to the man who dared to resist his 
Calling to his side one of his trusty eervants, he 
asked him the name of the offender. 

“It is Mordecai, my lord, a Jew, and we do suspect 
a relation of the queen, for messages have gone be- 
tween them, and Hegai said he brought Esther to the 
Palace.” 

“A jewand relative of the queen!” thought Haman, 


_‘* Esther is inmy power and the throneis mine! for Ha- 


man is not so weak as to work for another, no my fair 
sister, thou art but my agent, and when the king is dead, 
my faithful Macedonians, whom I have secreted in the 
city will place me upon the throne of Persia!” 

Haman asked no more questions, but, bending over 
his horse whispered to his slave. 

“Bring me the surety of all you say, and a golden 
daric shall reward you!” 

A few days after this, Haman rushed eagerly into his 
sister’s presence. 

“Joy! joy! Vashti!”’ he cried, “thy rival is in my 
power, and thou shalt see her blood flow at thy feet !”” 

“Ha! what sayest thou!” exclaimed the queen. 

‘‘T have discovered her well kept secret at last. Vash- 
ti, Esther is a jewess! despised, captive Hebrew !” 

‘Then shall I be avenged! Haman! I breathe free 
once more!”’ and shaking back her neglected locks, the 
face of Vashti beamed with triumph. 

“Yes, she is of that hated obnoxious race. As yet 
the king knows it not, nor shall until my plans be ar- 
ranged.” 

“* Quick, tell me all!” exclaimed the eager princess. 
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‘Listen. By the many arts, of which I am master, 
[ will work upon the king against the jews, then, taking 
advantage of some little disturbance which frequently 
occurs between these people and ours, because forsooth, 
they cannot bear oppression, I will represent them as a 
dangerous race which it is the king’s duty to extermi- 


nate. I can guide Artaxerxes as a child, by his own 


good qualities ; for the benefit of his country he would | 


sacrifice his dearest friend. A decree goes forth for the 
massacre of the jews, Mordecai and Esther share the 
fate of their people, and Vashti mounts the throne of 
Persia !” 

“Oh, soul ravishing view! 
peace which fled my bosom while my rival lived and 


now I shall know that 


” 
! ‘ 


was beloved 
“ Vashti!”’ said Haman with a withering frown, re- 


member thy oath! Lf we require the king at thy hands, 
strike sure!” 

With a wild shriek, the unhappy woman fled into an 
inner rvom. 


CHAPTER V.——-CASTING LOTS. 


« __the idols have spoken vanity, 
And the deviners have seen a lie, 
And told false dreams.”—zecnarian x. 2. 


In furtherance of his plan of destruction and blood, 
Haman now continually dwelt upon the character of the 
jews who were spread over the king’s dominions, he 
painted their restless spirit, and their former power, 
told of the riches which it was supposed they possessed, 
and exaggerated every little disturbance into which 
these injured people were led, and made it appear an 
act of rebellion. 

That nothing might be wanting to further his views, 
Haman resolved to employ every agent who could be of 
any benefit to him in his wicked purpose, for, to his wish 
to revenge his sister, and wish to possess the throne, 
was added, an intense hatred towards Mordecai, who 
had braved his power, which filled his malignant heart 
and urged him on to deeds of blood and desperation. 

Religion, ever a powerful engine in the hands of bad 
men, was one of the agents which Haman resolved to 
make use of against the jews. For this purpose he 
bent his way towards the Temple of the Sun. 

This noble structure was of white marble, gracefully | 
proportioned. It stood in an open space near the 
bounds of the city, and now, as Haman approached, ap- | 
peared to great advantage against the dark green back | 


ground of the mountain which towered behind the town, | 


while the setting sun cast a roseate hue over its grace- | 


fully seulptured pillars and portico. Haman ascended 
the steps, passed through the richly carved doors of 
Sandal-wood, and entered the temple. 
the edifice was filled with kneeling worshippers, whose | 
faces were turned towards the east, but, who, in looking 
towards their God, were careful not to turn their backs 
to the sacred fire, which burned upon a large silver al- 
tar at the upper end of the temple. 

Before this altar the Magii were performing the | 


The centre of | 


service of the evening, he whose duty it was to attend | the heart of man with wicked thoughts.”’ 
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the sacred fire, wore a linen band over his mouth, that 
the dampness of his breath might not sully the purity of 
the holy element, brought from heaven by their pro- 
phet Zoroaster. The service seemed almost over, and 
Haman resolved to remain quiet until the worshippers 
were dismissed. He had never observed the faith of his 
Grecian fathers, for all creeds were the same to his cor- 
rupt heart, but as a means to power he had cultivated 
the favor of the priests, and had professed his wish to 
be initiated into the religious ceremonies of the Persian 
_Magii. With contempt he now gazed upon the scene 
before him. There was no light in the temple save that 
of the sacred fire, which threw its red glare over the 
marble columns and white robed priests, over sacred ves- 
_ sels of gold, grotesque carving, and rich gilding which 
adorned the temple. The deep silence was undisturbed 
except by muttered prayer by the Magii or sigh from the 
_ bosom of some devout worshipper. These prayers over, 
smooth skins were produced from which were read por- 
| tions of the Zeud Avesta of their prophet, Zoroaster, 
after which the worshippers were dismissed. Some 
| few lingered to purchase Zor, holy water or drops of 
| Hom, prepaired from certain plants during the conjunc- 
tion of particular planets, and of peculiar efficacy in 


sickness. At length all were gone, priest and worship- 


| per, except Dejoces, the Arch-Magii. 
** Ah, my noble convert !”” he exclaimed, when he saw 
Haman advance. “It is some time since you sought 
our temple.” 

“* True, holy father,” replied the wily noble, “‘ the cares 
and duties of a court have usurped my time. Now, 
however, I have come to devote myself to the pure doc- 
trines of the fire worshippers.” 

In the first place, my son,” said the Magii, “‘ I must 
object to that designative of our religion. We do not 
worship fire, but merely hold it sacred, being a symbol 
of our God Mythra. It is a type of the Sun, which is 
the dwelling place of that supreme intelligence who is 
himself formed of light, and, like fire, “self shining, 
pure, luminous.” 

“You have other Gods, father ?” 

“ Blessed be Mythra! yes, Orismades, the principle 
of good, formed of all pervading fire and pure water ; 
he is intelligent, active, benificent. Worship him, my 
son, but, at the same time, forget not to propitiate the 
Spirit of Evil, Ahrimanes. He is the opposite of Oris- 
mades, and with him rules the world. He is the souree 
of all crime and misery; and, as says the Avesta of our 
holy prophet, Zoroaster, ‘“ He is wicked, impure, malig- 
nant, and can never hope to attain goodness.” 

“ Pardon the question of your humble disciple, father,” 
said Haman, ‘‘ but will you deign to inform me of the 
purpose of the creation of this spirit of evil.”’ 
| He was created pure, but committing sin, fell from 
his high estate. Since then he is permitted to roam the 
world for a time, to prove the virtue of man, and to en- 
title him to the reward destined for him who shall come 
from the fiery trial of the tempter, unsullied. Beware 
‘of him, my son! his influence is great; and to strengthen 
his power he has created Deeves, evil spirits, to assail 
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priest. 
4 , : ‘ast him,’’| 
“We are not however left without aid against him, 
said Dejoces, ‘‘Orismades has also formed many new 
spirits to contend with the forces of Ahrimanes. Among 
these are Ardebelest, the genius of fire and light, who 
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watches over the sacred fires, that Ahrimanes may not | 


extinguish them, and thus bring destruction upon all 
things; Shamrivar, Spirit of the metal and mines; Es- 
pendermad, guardian of the fruits of the earth; the an- 
gel Kourdad, who watches over water which gives 
strength to man and to the soil; Amerdab, genius of 
plants of trees.” 

“Truly you lack not ministering spirits,” said Haman, 
with a concealed sneer. 

“You have not heard of half,” said the priest. “I 
have not told you of Honover; of Rash-in-rast, genius of 
justice; of Serooch; Beliram, armed with club and ar- 
rows; of Dje; Abondad, the Man Bull; of the Ferobers ; 


| 
} 
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vil, dropped his eyes before the || tion, as his own well being depended upon their destruc- 


'| tion. 


“Yes, let them die!” exclaimed Dejoces. “ Inso- 
lents! they pretend our religion is of later date than 
theirs, and tell us our holy Zend Avesta was taken from 
their bible, whet all the world knows the worship of the 
sun, and the pure beings contained in it, is coeval with 
the existence of that luminary.” 

“Tt is true, father. Let us be wary, and our plans 
will succeed. Go now to watch the»planets that astro- 
logy may give us its aid; put up prayers to Mythra, 
Orismades, and Ahrimanes, that nothing may be want- 
ing to assure us of victory.” 

After a long consultation upon their future measures, 
the conspirators separated, and Haman took his way to 
the palace. 

“Wise Haman!” he said, I have taken the right 
method to the sure accomplishment of my schemes by 
engaging this dolt of a priest in my service. Curse the 


of Kayoniers; Maschia and Maschiana; Harfestes; of | fool! doth he imagine he can bend my lofty intellect to 


the Spirits who reside in Planets.” 
“ All this I will listen to, some other time, learned 


give credence to his crowd of angels, and gods, and de- 
vils, and holy bulls? Truly if I believed in any God, or 


Dejoces,” said Haman, “I must now return to the pa- | put faith in any creed, it would be that of the Hebrew 


lace. This bag of gold, father,’’ he added drawing it 


from beneath his purple mantle, “ I have brought to pur- || lawgiver, and sublime prophets. 
I 5 I | s ’ 


he thus scorns, with his one eternal Jehovah, his wise 
But, there is no god, 


chase perfumed wood for the Sacred Fire, that our || no future; I will not believe it, or I should go mad with 


Lord, Mythra, may be inclined to open my heart to the 
pure faith, and receive me among his worshippers.” 

“Thou hast done well,” said the priest, taking the 
gold with avidity, and secreting it, that he might appro- 
priate it to his own private use. Would that all our no- 
bles, and rich men were as piously disposed. Truly we 
want it, and our offerings have been few of late.”’ 

“How! can it be possible the Holy Temple of the) 
Sun is neglected !’”’ said Haman with affected alarm, 
“itis then as I feared, and the idolators are corrupting 
our people.” 

“* What sayest thou, Haman! Idolators !”’ 





| 


the thought!” 

Finding himself near the king’s apartment, Haman 
threw into his countenance an expression of despair and 
rushed into the room, crying out, ‘‘ Woe! woe upon Su- 
sa! woe upon Persia and Media!” 

The king, who was alone, started with alarm. “ Ha- 
man! what moves thee thus !” he exclaimed, 

“ Alas, my lord, our days, I fear, are numbered! the 
glory hath departed from this land!” After exciting the 


king’s fears, Haman continued, “I have just seen the 


| head priest of the temple of the sun; he tells me the 


Gods are angry. Orismades hides his head, and it is 


“Holy Dejoces, thou shouldst be more watchful over | feared Persia will be given up to the deadly agency of 


thy flock. Listen. The Queen is a jewess, and be- 
loved by Artaxerxes; judge what reason we have to 
fear, as we have of late, the king will forsake his ancient 
religion, and patronize that of her people! think of our 
temples turned to Hebrew fanes, and our priests remo- 
ved to make room for the sons of Levi!” 

The alarm, the horror expressed upon the priest’s face, 
showed the effect of Haman’s communication. 

“A jewess !” he cried, “curses upon therace! Dogs! 
Deeves! may Ahrimanes clutch every soul of them! 
may the hundred years of torment in burning liquid me- 


tal, reserved for the wicked, be extended to eternity for 


them! Shall our temples be desecrated, our fire be ex- 


tinguished for the spawn of Judah !”’ 


As the enraged Magii turned towards his sacred fire, | 


the red glare flashed over his bronzed features, expres-| 
sive of every evil passion; he looked the personification 
of the Spirit of Evil he invoked, standing amid his own 
tormenting flame. Haman saw with inward triumph | 
the working of the poison he had instilled. He added , 
every thing most likely to excite the priest against the 
Jews, and found him a willing agent for their extermina- | 
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| 
| 





Ahrimanes !” 

“ How know ye this?” asked the king. 

“My lord prepare to hear a prognostic of woe—the 
sacred fire burneth dim!” 

The king started in astonishment and horror. 

“ So low,” continued the deceiver, ‘that nothing will 
revive it; and it is feared it will be extinguished for 
ever! Then woe upon Susa! woe upon Persia!” 

Artaxerxes was a superstitious man, and as he listen- 
ed to this artful tale paleness sat upon his royal brow, 
and his limbs trembled. He remembered the fate of 
the nations around him; for he had looked upon fallen 
Tyre, and Jerusalem, and Babylon—and now he began 
to fear the doom of Persia was decreed. 

“ Perhaps something might be done to propitiate the 
gods,” he said. ‘ Go, good Haman—seek the priests, 
inquire if any thing lies in my power, and I will do it.” 

“I met Dejoces coming to see you, my lord,” said 
the lying Haman. “ He bid me say, he with his breth- 
ren will spend this night in prayer,and in studying the 
He requests thy presence, oh, king, at the 
Then, when Mythra 


planets. 
Temple to-morrow at sunrise. 
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Wouldst thou dispute the 


propitious, and the priests will then inform thee of the | the commands of Mythra? Wouldst thou deliver the 


result of their nightly watching.” 


The monarch and his favorite sat late that night over | 


their banquet, and the next morning early repaired to 
the temple. 

City and valley were yet in the shade; but the snowy 
peaks of the Neighboring mountains were rosy with 
the sun’s first rays—and, as they ascended the temple 
steps, he rushed sddenlyfrom behind the rocky bar- 
rier, and flooded the world with his golden showers. 
The sacred fire, which had been purposely replenished 
with billets of wood, burned brightly and clearly as the 


land a prey to Ahrimanes?” 
‘*You are then certain these Jews are the cause of 


the anger of the gods?” asked the king, hesitating to 


| 


_ consent to the massacre of so many of his subjects. 


At that moment the fire of the altar began to grow 
dim. Itsank, and flashed and flickered until the former 
brillianey which had lighted the temple gave place toa 
dusky, angry glare. The priests shrieked and tore their 
robes. 

“ The 


Woe upon Persia! woe! 


“The sacred fire is going out!’ they cried. 
holy fame is extinguished ! 


, 999 
king entered. woe! 


“ How is this?” he said. ‘I was told the holy fire 

burnt low, and, behold! the flames reach to the roof.” 
“It doth at present, oh, king,’’ said the high priest, 

who came to meet Artaxerxes; “ but there are moments | 


when it burns so low, that I gaze in horror lest it be | 


extinguished, and ruin come upon the nations in conse- | before them stood a Jew! 


wg 17? 
quene e. 


“’Tis a Jew passing the temple !”’ cried Dejoces. “ It 


- ever sinketh thus when the idolators tread within the 


the precints of the Holy Fane. Open the doors—let 
my lord be convinced,” 
The doors of the temple were thrown open, and lo! 


Evidently he was passing 


| the temple and had stopped to gaze upon it, and the 


“ How account you for this?” asked the king. ‘ Have | doors opened so noiselessly he did not notice the move- 


your last night’s vigils discovered aught?” 

“It hath, oh, king! Hear the revealed will of the 
gods. 
city filled with accursed idolators! 
nostrils of Mythra—and I have learned from my mid- 


They stink in the 


|; ment. 


The priests all sunk down; kneeling and mut- 
tering their prayers around the silver altar, except 


They are angry to behold this highly favored | Dejoces, who, pointing to the Jew, gazed triumphant- 


ly into the king’s face. The monarch’s hands were 


clasped, and pale and trembling, he gazed from the 


night studies, the sacred fire will be quenched if the lessening fire to the priest and the idolator—while 


land is not purged of their defiling presence.” 


“Ha! Idolators—who are they!’’ asked Artaxerxes, | 

“The Jews, my lord.” 

“ The Jews! they are esteemed a useful and peace- 
ful people.” 


** Let the king live for ever!” said Haman, advancing. | 


“Even if it were not the gods’ decree, permit me hum- | oped his form. 
bly to suggest it would be for the king’s benefit to send | trous fane was expressive of hate and rage. 
They respect not the king’s laws, | his closed hand at the temple, crying : 


away this people. 
but abide by their own; therefore it is not for the king's | 
profit to suffer them. If it please the king, let it be | 
written that they be destroyed, and I will pay ten thou- | 
sand talents of silver into the treasury as some compen- |, 
sation for the loss of their services. They are scatter- | 
ed over the king’s provinces, mixing with the people, | 
and teaching them to rebel against their royal master.” 

“ Speak not of expediency,” said the priest, sternly. 
“Te is the will of the gods to remove them, and who 
dare question it? They must be exterminated, oh, 
king! They dare to revile our sacred fire, and say their 
god has formed the sun, the residence of ours.” 

The king was awed—convinced. Caring nothing for 
the Jews, and willing to do the priests and his favorite 
a service, he at once consented to their wishes. 

“The gods shall be obeyed; he said. ‘ Haman, | 
see that this troublesome race be immediately thrust 
from the city.” 
“The city!” said Haman. “ They are spread all r 
over the king’s dominion, and cannot be driven forth.” | 


tive to our holy city ! 


Haman turned away to conceal the sneering exulta- 


tion with which he viewed the success of this, his well 


| contrived artifice. 


The Hebrew’s white tunic was edged at the waist 


_and bottom with blue ribbon, while a fringe of the 


same hue ornamented the linen wrapper which envel- 
His face as he gazed up at the idola- 
He shook 


“‘T spit upon the idol’s house! 
worshippers ! 


Woe upon the fire- 
I hurl at them the words of holy Isaiah: 


‘Behold! all ye that kindle a fire, 

That compass yourselves about with sparks! 
Walk in the lightof your fire! 

And in the sparks that you have kindled. 
Know that lam the Lord! 

I form the light and create darkness— 

Let the earth bow down before Jehovah!” 


The closing of the doors startled the Hebrew, and he 
passedon. ‘’Tis strange,” he murmured to himself; 
“have | mistaken the epistle ? Let me look at it again.” 

Opening a letter, the Jew read: ‘‘A brother from 
Jerusalem wishes to communicate important news to 
Mordecai, of the holy city. Meet me at sunrise before 
the Portico of the Temple of the San.” 

“ Truly an unsavory place to speak upon matters rela- 
! said Mordecai. ‘I will take one 
more turn and peradventure he will arrive.” 

His correspondent came not, for the letter was writ- 
ten'by Hamen to further his unholy schemes; and Mor- 


“They must die, oh, king!” said the Arch-Magii, | decai, wearied and vexed, returned to his home. As 


solemnly. 
“Die! What, all this people?” 


|, the temple doors closed, the fire—secretly fed by the 
| priests—shot up a brilliant flame. 


“ Yes—all!”’ said the priest, sternly. “They and ‘A miracie |’’ cried the priests; “ the Jew has depar- 
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” and they burst forth in a hymn of jey—the king| tress, until informed of it by her maids and chamber- 
|| lains, who beheld him as he mourned at the gate. Una- 
He was a ten- | ble to divine the cause of his sorrow, she imagined it 


ted 
was vanquished. 
Hamen knew his noble master well. 


der hearted and just prince, and he knew it would be || poverty, and sent him by a confidential attendant, an 


difficult to induce him to command the massacre of so assortment of gich clothing, which she requested he 


4 4 ; | , oti 2 ei oye ’ ; 
many persons, unless he was convinced it was the will | would substitute for the black goat’s hair robe and rope 


| 
of his gods. By the machinations of Haman, and the | girdle which he wore. He refused this, but related to 


priests’ juggling, he had been easily swayed to their|| Hatach all Haman had devised against the Jews, and 


will; and the wicked triumphed for a time. | sent by him a copy of the king’s decree to the queen. 


“And now,” said Haman, “ let us cast lots before the | He implored his niece, if she would save her people, 


altar, that we may see what day will be the most lucky | to sue to the king for mercy. The lovely Esther was 


| much distressed at this news, and knew not how to obey 


. ” 
for our undertaking. . 
her uncle’s request, for she knew it was death for any 


“Here are dice,” said Dejoces; “ upon which are) 
eo ‘ . 

marked the names of the months, and on these are the | one to enter the king’s presence uncalled, and thirty 
Throw, then, oh, king, in the name of Mythra— days passed since she had been sent for. How, then, 


days. ris 
This she caused 


and that which is uppermost will be the day indicated | could she see him to implore merey. 
by the gods as most propitious for our endeavors to | Hatach to report to Mordecai, who wrote in reply these 





cleanse the land from defilement.” 


| words: 
The king threw, and the thirteenth day of the twelfth | “* Think not thy life is endangered solely by entering 


month, Adar, was turned up. Haman and the priests | the king’s presence, Remember thou art a Jewess, a 


threw with like result. At the same moment a ray of | secret of which Haman is possessed, and which his 
sunlight, from a concealed crevice in the wall, falling | hatred to me and my nation will induce him to reveal 
suddenly upon a crystal representation of the sun, which |to the king. Then hope not, by holding thy peace to 
was placed on high behind the altar, a brilliant glory escape. Thou and thy father’s house will be destroyed. 
filled the temple, as if the heavenly luminary itself had || Fear not, Esther! God hath sent thee to the kingdom 
} at this time that thou mightst be a deliverance to Is- 
** Mythra ‘rael!”’ 
Esther hesitated no longer, but resolved to offer her 


risen before them ! 
“The god! the god!" cried the priests. 


himself has deigned to shine upon us !” 
The credulous and excited king prostrated himself | life as’ sacrifice to her country. She would brave the 


with the rest, believing the god of fire was actually pre- | king’s laws and perhaps fall a victim to his anger; but 
sent to smile upon their undertaking. All his scruples |! she should have made an effort to save Judah frem de- 
silenced, he willingly gave to Haman his signet-ring, || struction, and, her duty done, she could die in peace. 


with power to act as he thought fitting—and when he! She returned this answer to her uncle : 


returned to the palace sent letters te the governors of 
all his provinces bidding them—*“ Destroy, kill, and | 
cause to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little | 
children and women.”” Exhausted with the scene he 
had gone through, the king called for wine, and he and 
his worthless favorite drowned all uneasy reflections in | 


the bowl. “ Put not your trust in princes.” 


| 
CHAPTER VI.—-THE CONSPIRACY. 
| 


‘* Mine eye runneth down with rivers of water, for the destruc- 
tion of the daughter of my people.”—LAMUEL, 3. 46. 


Tue voice of mourning was heard over the vast do- 
minions of Persia, when the king’s cruel decree was | 
known; the Jews fasted and wept, and “the city of 
The Jewish people had lived so | 
long among their conquerors, and demeaned themselves 
so well, that they had found favor in their eyes, and | 
were bound to them by many ties of friendship and 
kindness. How then could they arise in cold blood and | 
slay this innocent and forlorn people? But the king’s 
decree could not be disputed, and all prepared to obey 
it. The despair of Mordecai was great. He rent his” 
clothes, and putting on a garment of sackcloth, covered 
his head with ashes, and placed himself before the king’s | 
gate uttering loud moans and lamentations. 

The queen, meanwhile, was ignorant of all that was! 
to befall her people, nor knew she of her* uncle’s dis-| 


Susa was perplexed.” 


—but in thee, oh, Lord God of Abraham! 


| “Go, gather together all the Jews that are at present 
,in’Susa, and fast ye for me. Eat not, nor drink for 
three days, night nor day. I and my maidens will also 
fast, and then I will go to the king, which is again#t the 
law, and if I perish—I perish.” 

The unhappy queen laid aside her royal apparel, and 
_ clothing herself in robes of mourning, entered her closet 
and uttered the following prayer. 

“Oh! Lord God of Israel! thou only art our king— 
help me, a desolate woman, who'has nohelper but thee 
—it satisfieth not our enemies tht “ are in bitter 
captivity, but they have stricken hands with their idols, 
that they will abolish the faith that thou hast ordained, 
and destroy thy people, and stop the mouths of them 
‘that praise thee, and quench the glory of thy house and 
thy altar! Give me eloquent speech in my mouth be- 
fore the lion: turn his heart to hate him that fighteth 
against us, that there may be an end of him, and of all 
that are like-minded to him. Thou knowest all things 
oh, Lord: thou knowest that T hate the glory of the 
unrighteous, and abhor the bed of the uncireumcised— 
thaeI detest the sign of my high estate which ds upon 
my head, and that I have not esteemed the king’s feast, 
nor drank of wine-offerings — neither hath thy hand- 
maid any joy since the day that I was brought hither 
Then hear 
the voice of the forlorn, and deliver us out of the hand 
of the mischievous! Amen!” 
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Three days did the sons of Israel in Susa, fast and 
pray to God to avert the calamity, and to soften the 
heart of Artaxerxes, that the queen might find favor in 
his eyes. On the fourth day, Mordecai directed his 
steps to the palace. It was yet early,and the palace 
gates were not open. Weary and faint with three days 
of fasting and of woe, he threw himself upon the ground 
and, concealed by the pillows of the gate, indulged in 
mournful meditation and prayer. 


“Oh, Lord, the King Almighty!” he prayed; “ the 
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loaded with chains, and cast into a dungeon to await 
the king’s pleasure. An account of this event was dis- 
patched to Esther by Mordecai, who sent a relation of 
it to the king, but he, satisfied the men were in his 
power, gave no heed to the particulars of the plot—as, 
at present, his mind was occupied with recent accounts 
of the rapid advance of the Grecian troops towards his 


' . . 
dominions. 


CHAPTER VII.-——-THE QUEEN'S TRIAL. 


whole world is in thy power, and if thou hast appointed | 


to save Israel, there is no man that can gainsay thee. 
Thou knowest all things, and thou knowest, Lord, that 
it was neither in contempt, nor pride, nor for any desire 
of glory, that I did not bow down to proud Haman; 
for Lcould not have been content with good will for the 
salvation of Israel, to kiss the soles of his feet. I re- 
fused this, that I might not prefer the glory of man 
above the glory of God; neither will I worship any but 
thee, oh, God! And now, oh, Lord, our King! spare 
thy people! for their eyes are upon us to bring us to 
nought ; yea, they desire to destroy the inheritance that 
hath been thine from the beginning. Hear my prayer, 
and turn our sorrow into joy, that we may praise thy 


name! Amen,” 


The meditations of Mordecai were interrupted by the 


arrival of two persons, whom he recognized as Big- 
thana and Teresh, two chamberlains of the court. They 
seated themselves near to Mordecai, and enteréd into 
conversation without perceiving him. 

“Of all the villanous deeds which our employer, 
Haman, has been guilty,” said Bigthana; “‘ this murder 
of the Jews and the innocent queen are the worst.” 

“ Let them die!"’ said Teresh, gloomily; “they are 
Jews and deserve death.” 

*‘T care not much for the Jews,” 
“ bumit does seem a pity this gentle creature should be 
massacred ; however, I am sure the king will prevent 
it. ” 


replied Bigthana: 


“His leave will not be asked,” said Teresh, with a/ 
sneer. ‘ In the confusion of the day, it is my province 
to see she shares the fate of her people. Haman hopes 


to excuse himself to the king afterwards, and even place 


Vashti upon — 
* Butif he not be pardoned ?” 


“ Then thé king @ies. Itis for this purpose I sought 
thee at thy house, and gave that vial. 
the king’s cup, and Haman is king. 
ever, that is the fate reserved for him at every issue of 
this affair.”’ 

“ What a needless waste of life. Haman will never 
be king: ‘think you our princes will suffer a stranger 
like the vile Haman upon the throne ?”’ 

*“ He takes care of that. The Macedonians, who are 


I believe, how- 


ravaging the nations around, are his countrymen, and 
as a last resource he will call them to his assistance.” 
The guards arrived to open the gates, and the dark 
conspirators passed through. Their career of guilt 
had now, however, drawn to a.close; Mordecai, who 
had overheard all, denounced them to the soldiers as 


plotiers against the king's life, and they were speedily 


Three drops in |, 


“Sing and rejoice, oh, daughter of Zion! for lo! I come. And 
I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord.”—zacha- 
RIAH, ii. x. 


Tue day arrived which was to decide the fate of the 
captive Jews. Queen Esther, willing to risk her life 
for the hope of saving her people, prepared to enter the 
king’s apartments uncalled. If he were wroth, her in- 
stant death would follow ; but if he felt inclined to grant 
the boon she came to ask, he would stretch forth his 
sceptre in token she might approach and present her 
petition. The queen’s gentle spirit shrank from her 

enterprise; but once more resorting to her closet in 
prayer, she came forth strong in the Lord. The queen 
and her maidens were arrayed in the costliest robes. 
Esther, in memory of her early days, frequently mixed 
alittle of Hebrew costume with that of her conquerors. 
Upon this momentous occasion, she had studied in her 
attire to make herself appear at the best advantage. A 
dress of snow-white woollen stuff of Damascus, woven 
with threads of gold and bordered with the same, reach- 
ed nearly to her feet, just displaying her loose Persian 
trowsers of light roseate silk; the royal tiara, or turban 
_ of twisted silk and gold, bound down her dark flowing 
| locks, while the queenly mantle of purple velvet, having 
around it a deep embroidery of pearls, fell from her 
‘shoulders and lay in heavy masses behind her. Radiant 
with beauty, and smiling cheerfully, although her heart 
_ was heavy, Queen Esther, followed bya train of lovely 
| maidens, entered the forbidden courts of the king. 
| Artaxerxes was sitting upon his ivory throne, glitter- 
He wore the royal robe of 

Persia, purple, with stripes of silver. A tiara of the 
| same was surrounded with a diadem of priceless gems, 
while his scarlet tunic was one brilliant mass of jewels 
and gold. Artaxerxes was considered the handsomest 
man of his time, and now, surrounded by his nobles, 
attired in crimson and blue, the favorite colors of Per- 
sia—in a magnificent saloon of marble, inlaid with ivory, 


ing with gold and jewels. 


' and hung with cloth of gold tissue—his throne over- 
| shadowed with an immense plane-tree wrought in gold, 
he presented a glorious and imposing spectacle. 

Queen Esther and her train entered the saloon. When 
King Artaxerxes beheld his present queen, unawed by 
the fate of her predecessor, thus daring to set his laws 
at defiance by boldly coming unbidden into his presence, 
\ his wrath was aroused, and he tfirned towards her a 
‘countenance flaming with anger. At this sight, the 
|, heart of the gentle queen sunk within her, and she fell 
fainting into the arms of her maidens. The princes 
and assembled nobles looked upen the scene with silent 
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sympathy; for the lovely Esther was a general favorite 
in the court, and they would have knelt and pleaded for 
her if they dared. As the king gazed upon her, his 
heart softened, fur he leved his gentle queen, and the 
Lord so wrought upon him by means of her beauty, that 
his heart was changed. 

While each eye was watching him with intense inte- 
rest, he stretched out his golden sceptre towards her. 
Ina mild voice he said, “‘ What woaldst thou, Queen 
Esther? Come near—look upon me as a brother and 
be of good cheer !”’ 

Tears of joy were in every eye, and smiles upon eve- 
ry face when the king pronounced these words. The 
queen, reviving with an effort, advanced and touched 
the sceptre. 

Moved by her loveliness, and her distress, Artaxerxes 
descended from his throne, and embracing her, bade 
her be comforted, and speak freely her mind, and he | 
would grant her request, were it half his kingdom. “I 
humbly thank my lord for this favor,” said the queen. 
‘“‘ When I entered, and beheld the king’s terrible majes- | 
ty, ! thought to see an avenging angel before me, and 
my heart was troubled within me.” 

“Thou shalt not die, Esther, although our command- 
ment is not regarded, but speak thy request and it shall 
be granted.” 

“If it seemeth good to the king, let my lord come to 
my banquet to-morrow and bring with him the Lord 
Haman, where I will demand my boon, which is of 
great importance, touching even my life.”” The king 
promised to be there, and Queen Esther, with a glad 
and grateful heart, withdrew. 





Great was the pride of Hamanthen! He was invi- 


ted to feast with the king and queen! he, a stranger | 
and adventurer, had arrived at the high honor of being | 
the guest of the queen, at her own request—an honor 
she had not conferred on any of the princes and nobles 
of the court. Inflated with vanity and triumph, Ha- | 
man looked forward to a course of honors and prosperi- | 
ty. Alas for thee, Haman! Thy fabric of happiness | 
is bravely built, there lacketh not costly stone, nor gild- } 
ing, nor devise of cunning workman, but when the sky | 
is clearest, and the sun shineth brightly, and thou se- | 
curest, then suddenly shall it fall, and bury thee in its | 
ruin! 

Joy in his eye, and exultation in his step, Haman 
was passing from the palace, to give orders for new || 
and sumptuous attire for the banquet, when, behold! | 
there, in the king's gate sat Mordecai, who, when the | 
others around kissed the dust at his feet, stood erect, | 
unmoved! What a check to all his greatness! what a 
spectre in his path to remind him of his mortality! 
With a groan of anguish he fled to his own house. Ze- | 
resh, his wife, gazed aghast at his sudden entrance, and 
apparent destruction. Pale as marble, his eyes burned | 


fiercely, and tearing his beard, he paced the room in| 
violent agitation. Zeresh and Vashti gazed in affright || 
upon him, but to all his wife’s soothing words and anx- | 
ious inquiries, he replied by bitter curses upon Morde- 
cai and the Jews. At length throwing himself upon the } 
ground, he cast dust upon his head. “Cursed be the | 


ow 
— 
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day I was born!’’ he cried. ‘‘ May the sun never rise 


May it be struck from time, for ever !”’ 


to bless it! 
“ What hath befallen my lord?” asked his wife in 
alarm. ‘ Yesterday he was boasting of his riches and 
his favor at court, and now he bewaileth his fate in dust 
and ashes.” 
* Yes, my wealth is unbounded!’ he exclaimed. “I 
I have flocks 
I stand high 


in royal favor, for I am placed above the princes of the 


have wives ard a multitude of children. 


of friends, and slaves to do my bidding. 


court, yea, Esther, the queen, asks no one to come in 
Yet all 
this availeth me nothing while Mordecai, the Jew, sit- 


with the king to the banquet, except myself. 


teth at the king’s gate and refuseth to do me honor!” 


| Vashti turned from him with a gesture of scorn, and 


his wife essayed to comfort him; but he refused to be 
comforted. ‘ What am I with all my greatness,’’ he 
said, ‘if there lives a man who thus dares to scorn me!” 

“ Surely, in the month of Ader, the Jews will die, 
and my lord will be rid of his foe.” 

‘Tt wants some months to Adar,” said her husband, 
gloomily. 

‘“Were I possessed of all thy rank and power,” 
said Zeresh, ‘‘ this insolent Jew should no longer live. 
I would erect a lofty gallows, fifty cubits high, and J 


_ would hang my enemy thereon, and thy favor with the 


king will save thee from his anger, if he do trouble him- 
self with the fate of such wretches.” 

‘‘Te shall be done! I thank thee, Zeresh. The man 
shall die to-day, for I cannot be at peace while he de- 
fiesume.”” Haman shook off the dust from his robes 
and hastily withdrew. 

Thou who art reading these lines, beware how thou 
blamest Haman! If thou art without sin, then cast 
thy stone. Look within the recesses of thy own heart 
when surrounded by all the world can give of wealth 
and happiness, hast thou not pined for more? Hast 
thou not striven for some fancied good, lacking which, 
all means of joy around thee are neglected, and thou re- 
fusest to be at peace until it be attained. 

That night, the king being restless, awoke very 
early, and commanded the records of the palace to be 
brought him, that he might oceupy his leisure hour in 
looking them over. There he bell the service ren- 
dered him by Mordacai, when he seetred the conspira- 
tors. ‘Have the traitors been examined ?” 

“No, my lord.” 

‘* Let it then be done instantly, for I see by these pa- 
pers Mordacai declared a great lord of the court was 
their employer. Surely I have been very negligent ! 
Hath the man been rewarded who discovered the con- 
spiracy ?” 

“* He hath not yet, oh, king !” 

“There hath just arrived without, I hear, one of my 
nobles. Let him enter.” 

The door was opened, and Haman entered. Hig 
gallows was eréeted, and he now came to win from the 
king permission to hang his enemy upon it. 

“Come hither, Haman,” said Artaxerxes. “ What 
shall be done with the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor ?” ; 














The proud heart of Haman exulted, for he thought 
the king intended to confer some new favor upon him. 
“For the man whom the king delighteth to honor,’ 
said the wily Haman, “‘ Let the king’s royal robes be 
brought, and the horse which the king rideth upon, and 
Let this apparel and horse be deliv- 


the crown royal. 
ered into the hand of the king’s most noble princes, that 
he may array with these, the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honor, and bring him on horseback through 
the street of the city, and proclaim before him, ‘ Thus 
shall it be done to the man whom the king delighteth 


to honor.” ’ 
Then the king said to Haman, “ Make haste, and 


take the robes, and the horse as thou hast said, and do | 


even thus to Mordacai, the Jew, who sitteth at the king’s 


” 


gate. 
The heart of Haman stood still when he heard these 


words. 
the despised Jew! He rushed from the king’s presence 
almost a maniac. Haman could not resist the king’s 
mandate. The humiliating ceremony was enacted, and 
then, with his head covered in anguish, he fled to his 
own house, where the gall and bitterness he had so well 
pent up in his bosom, burst forth with tremendous vio- 
lence. ‘ My heart did misgive me, after thy depar- 
ture,” said his wife, “ that I had counselled thee to do 
aught against the Jew. ’Tis said they have a powerful 
God, who visits withgawful judgments those who do 


them wrong. Then cease to wrestle with Mordecai, 


my husband and my lord, or I fear me the wrath of, pis | lows which had been prepared for Mordecai. The Jew 


God will fall upon thee.” 

The queen's chamberlain now arrived to escort Ha- 
man to the banquet. Arrayed in his most costly robes, 
and smoothing his brow, Haman followed him into the 


queen’s presence. With joyous eyes he gazed at the | 
magnificence around him, and at the royal feast which | 
was awaiting him, and unsuspecting the queen’s knowl- | 
edge of his arts against her nation, advanced with a 

confident smile to the raised seat occupied by his royal 

master and Queen Esther. That smile was the last tHe 
face of Haman wore. 

“And now that we are assembled at thy request,” 
said Artaxerxes, “what is thy petition, Queen Esther? 
It shall be granted thee, even were it half my kingdom, 
for I have sworn it.” 

Then Esther, the queen, kneeling before him, said, 
“If I have found favor in thy sight, oh, king! and if it 
please my lord, let my life be given to me at my peti- 
tion, and that of my people, at my request. For we are 
all sold, I and my people, to be destroyed, vo be slain, 
and to perish !”” 

“And who is he’” said the king in his anger, “ who 
dost presume in his heart, to devise any thing against 
thy life? [ understand thee not. Who are thy peo- 
ple?” 

How sank the heart of Haman withimhim ! 

“ Know then, oh, king, 1 am a Jewess! My adver- 
sary is this wicked Haman, who hateth me and my 
kin, and hath beguiled thee, to give us all to slaughter.” 
Themwas the king’s wrath too great for words, for — 
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Must he exalt the enemy whom he came to de- | 
° . | 
stroy! Must he show himself to the world as groom to 
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he rembered the scene in the temple, and saw through 
_the designs of Haman. He cast a withering glance 
_ upon his ungrateful favorite, which caused him to shrink 
and wither with despair. 


“Ho! my guards!” 


cried the king, rushing to the 
He was met by soldiers, who brought 
in chains the two chamberlains, Bigthana and Teresh, 


who had.conspired against him. 


door of the hall. 


“ Here are the men whom thou didst command to be 
examined, oh, king,” said the head officer. “I have 
brought them that they might receive their doom at thy 
royal hands, for they have confessed the wicked Haman 
did hire them with rich gifts to practice against thy life 


and the queen’s.” 


“Sieze the villain!” cried the king, in a voice of 
thunder. “ Bring him forth and let him die like a dog !”’ 

“‘ Behold, my lord,” said the officer, “there stands 
without a gallows fifty cubits high; if it please thee, 
we will hang him thereon.” ~ 

““ Aye, hang him there! and afterwards, the others,” 
said the king, and returned to the banquet hall. ' 

The wretched Haman had sunk upon his knees be- 
fore the queen, to implore her protection, and finding 
she was turning from him, grasped her hand, and in- 
treated her to hear him. 

“Ha, wretch!” cried the king when he entered, 
“wilt thou insult the queen before our eyes! Away 
with him to death!” 


Haman was dragged forth and hanged upon the gal- 


was called into the king’s presence. 


“Here is my signet ring, Mordecai,” said the king. 
“It was once Haman’s, it is now thine. Take it, and 
with it, all the wealth and power and rank of Haman. 
I cannot revoke my decree, but thou shalt have soldiers 
and arms to defend thy people against those employed 
by the wicked Haman, who seeing this preparation, 
will not dare to strike. Save as manyas thoucanst. I 
have promised to Nehemiah, the Government of Judea. 
See that he hath men and money to rebuild his holy 
city, for I would do all I can to recompense my queen 
and the Jews for my unjust decree.”’ 

Then bounded the heart of Esther and her uncle for 
joy. Kneeling to the good king, they kissed his hands 
in devout thankfulness for his generous conduct, and 
then lifting their eyes above, poured out their grateful 
souls to the giver of so much good, who had shown him- 


self so powerful to save ! E. R. 8. 


- — ~ 


As a sublime statue manifests its maker’s thought, 
so God’s creation displays his mind. But conceive, 
that while the rude mass is shaped into the lineaments 
of a man, it grows more and more conscious of the 
advancing work, so that each new outward line and 
trait is accompanied by a new and livelier inward 
sense of the artist's design, and consequently of his 
character, and we have a faint image of the scheme, 
which the history of the world unfolds. 
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SCENES FROM 


Original. 
SCENES FROM A NEW PLAY, ENTITLED 


MARIAN. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


Branford. 


There is a demon here, whose maddening throes, 


THEIR goal is won! 


Will close in deadly ruin; Misery— 
Oh, Misery! 

Gresham. Alas, what suffering ! 

Bran. Tell me the damning tale; ay, let my brain 
Be steeped in full infection! Speak, I say, 
If thou art honest, and reveal me all, 
If all thou hnowest ! 

Gresh. Too much, indeed, I know; 
Yet naught could check. 

Bran. The tale—the tale—and quickly ! 

Gresh. Scarce was the footprint of thy parting step 
Lost to the sight, its fragile lines erased : 
Scarce the last echoes of thy voice had died, 
When she— 

Bran. So soon!—so soon! My back scarce turned, 
Ere ’gan the devil of her will to roam! 
I do believe thee. Had I sought her door, | 
With six years’ sorrow printed on my brow, 
And she had sprung to me, her angel face 
Lit by a smile, her voice proclaiming joy, | 
—Not the resounding fiat of the world 
Had stirred the towering fabric of my trust! 
And hadst thou lisped her false, or looked her false, 
I would have slain thee where the deed was dared! 





But have these eyes beheld her in her shame, 
With their first eager gaze ;—but have these arms 
Sustained her shrieking; while her guilty mate 
Fled from my blasting sight! ’Tis truth—’tis truth! 
—And I am forced to trust thee. 
Gresh. Scarce was this, | 
While hearts of friends were heavy at thy loss, 
Thy wife did bear her with unwonted ease, 
As had a load been lifted from her breast. 
Then, all remonstrance scorned, she gathered round her, 
A troop of scheming younkers in her doors. 
Bran. Would that a bolt from Heaven had struck 
her dead, | 
In that first profanation ! 
Gresh. For a time 
She did peruse thy letters, which to her 
With careful hand I did myself convey— | 
Bran. Thanks, thanks to thee! 
Gresh. At length a glance sufficed 
For their contents, and last she threw them by, 
Their seals unbroken— 


Bran. Hold, my spirit, hold! 


Gresh. This lord who hath thy hallowed place || 


usurped, 
Was ever with her. . 
Bran, Curse him, Heaven, from this ! 


May his vile body be a charnel house, 
When sickness, foul disease, and loathsome pests, 
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|| Shall all concentre! Hang his unhinged mind 


’Tween sense and madness—madness that hath birth 
In blasted hope and withering despair! 


| And one small glimmering of waking sense, 
} . . ® "7 
To feel its own destruction! ’Tis my prayer! 


Curse him, oh curse him, Heaven ! 

Gresh. Till at length, 
Report did spread from her that thou wert dead, 
And they were married. Thou hast all the tale. 

Bran. And ’tis enough—for it hath turned to gall 
All kindly feeling. With what panting hope 
When from my gloomy prison I had ’scaped, 
Where I had perished but for thought of her, 
Sped I with winged feet o’er land and sea, 

Led by one guardian angel, on and on,— 
Her image in my memory! I came;— 
To feel as fiends of Hell were in my sense, 


| To sift all human leaven from its mass, 


And leave medemon! And their task is done! 
I will be demon! She hath known my love, 


And she shall feel the measure of my hate! 
| Farewell—L’ll speak no more! Tis almost madness 
| Doth riot in me now! 


“ * 7 * ” * 
Marian. No—no; and leave me, Elton, now! 


If thou dost truly love me, thou dost prize 


| My unpolluted honor! Oh, forbear 


To stain it, thou, who shouldst of all the world, 
Its firmest champion be—and leave me, Elton! 
Elt. Farewell! 
Mar. One word—As strangers must we meet ! 
Oh! do not look at me, nor speak to me, 
And more—not touch me! Conldst thou read my heart ! 


_ Anguish doth kindle love beyond love's self; 


For love’s the solace of the broken heart— 


| And now, dear Elton, in my misery— 


Now when the darkness of despair is round, 

More have I longing for thy sweet endearments, 
Than when the sun of joy shone brightly forth. 

But there’s a yawning gulph between us gapes, 

We may not, must not leap! With desp’rate throes 
Rein I the frenzy of my passion in; 

And when I meet thy glance, or hear thy voice, 


| 


| Or feel thy thrilling touch, all’s lost again, 


And the swelled waters of the fount gush forth, 
Farewell! 
Elt. And shall I never see thee more ? 
Mar. Once more—once more—when is my fate 
decreed 
By him, its arbiter; then may we meet, " 
|The last time, with our child. 
| Eilt. Our child! 
(Marian waves him off, not trusting herself to speak. ) 
Mar. He’s gone! 
Gone with a cold farewell ; no kiss at parting ! 
| And I have willed disseverment to bide, 
Where most I'd wish companionship. Well—well, 
It must be so ‘tis duty points. Kind Heaven, 
_I thank thee for the power myself to conquer, 


| Where most myself had joyed in-victory! 
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Be still—be still, my heart, andlook around thee! 

A fearful struggle is before thee now,— 

Arm for the dreadful contest! 

(She sinks into a chair, and buries her facé in her 


hands. Branford enters and gazes on her before 
he speaks. ) 
Bran. Ha—my lady? 


Pray must [ bend the knee, ere thou canst deign 
To note the presence of a commoner— 
Tis well—'tis well, my lady ! 

Mar. (rising) 
Taunt me not, Branford; 
My weight of misery; I cannot bear 
The crushing of such words. Speak kindly to me. 

Bran. Alas, that I should ever meet thee thus! ( sits 

a moment then rises suddenly ) 
Woman, I left thee with a blessing on thee, 
And thy young child; all glowing with the trust 
In thy unfailing truth! I have had woes— 
Big, maddening woes, thick falling on my head ; 
And pain and agony—and I have watched 
My flesh as it has wasted, and have felt 
My strength fast parting ; but within my heart 
It was all sunlight—for ‘twas filled with thee! 
Now here I stand—wee, pain and agony, 
Scorned in the promise of repose with thee, 
To find thee—what thou art! 

Mar. Thou dost not think 
Me guilty, Branford! Then hast grief alone 
At the strange fortune ‘tween us interposed— 

It is 1, Branford—and thou dost not think 


Me guilty, as thy fearful words import— , 
Accursed woman, thou art foul as death! 


Oh, no—no! 


tis enough to feel 


Bran. 
Couldst not have bowed thee to appearances, 


E’en if thy heart were callous to my loss, 
For one poor month, ere to thy wantonness, 
Thou didst, fore all the world, give basest vent? 
Mar. Branford! 
Bran. What charnel house of hellish orgies, 
Thou mad'st my dwelling, ere my lingering foot 


Had scarce o’erstepped its threshold ! 
Mar. Branford! 


Bran. Now, 


Vows scorned, the world despised, thine honor blasted, | 
Since thou hast won the summit of thy guilt, 
1 hope thou'rt happy in it! 

Mar. Branford—Branford— 


I , but I scorn thee! 
. What to think ? 


Ta this dissembling? It doth bear the front 
Of noblest virtue. Have I been de ed? 
She may have deemed me dead. My Marian, 
It may be false, the story they have told me; 
Say, dost thou love me still? 

Mar. The tale is false, 
Whatever tale it be, would stamp me guilty. 
And so thowshouldst have felt it, Branford—Ay, 
And when the base tongue of the slanderer 
Had dared one little whisper to my shame, 
Thou shouldst have spurned him lifeless to thy feet! 
I hofpied that thou hadst known me! 
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Bran. Pardon—pardon ! 
| And say—dost love me still? 
Mar. Ask me not that— 


A dreadful thought is darting through my brain! 
He will not in oblivion drown the past, 
And call me “wife” again! His wife again! 
Come pain—come death—come any thing but that! 
| What will he now ? 

Bran. My Marian—my wife! 
| Hope springs to new existence at thy words ; 


| Speak —dost love me still ? 
Mar. (aside) 
| With freezing horror ! 
| Wife—wife to him! 
Thou art not—I—I cannot answer thee! 
Bran. lil doubt no longer. Thou must answer me! 
Is thy heart mine—al! mine ? 
|| Mar. No jot is thine. 
| My hope, my love, life, heart, soul, every thing, 
| Are Elton’s—his alone ! 


Bran. 


I stand convulsed 
He hath called me “ wife!” 


E’en to my face, 
Dost glory in thy shame? By thine own words, 
Thou art confessed all guilty. To the name— 
The damning name that thou hadst won before, 
Hast thou now “ Liar,” added. 
| Mar. Branford! Nay, 
Assail with scoffs and threats and menaces, 
If it be grateful to thee. I will hear 
With changeless calmness, for I'l] think of thee, 
Not as thou art, but as thou hast been to me. 
| Branford, when first my startled eye ran o’er 
The withering characters that spoke thee living, 
What thou hadst suffered, and thy coming pain, 
| Smote on my heart and found an echo there, 
To all thine anguish. When I saw thy face, 
Pale with long misery, my soul gushed forth 
In very agony ; but now thy words 
Have choked the current, and the stream is dry. 
| I can but pity thee—I do no more. 
Fix now thine eye on mine. It doth not quail 
Beneath thy gaze; my lip doth quiver not; 
And if my look hath boldness to my view, 
| Shrink from the loftiness of scornful pride, 
That knows no jot of guilt. Go, Branford, go! 
|| Child. (without) Mother—dear mother! 
| Mar. (in agitation) Come not here, my child! 
| Ah, come not here ! 
| 


Enter Cuirp. 

|| Child. Dear mother ! 

Bran (rushing to it) Tis my daughter! 
It is my child! (fe looks in the face of the child and 

starts back) Woman, whose child is this ? 

‘| Mar. Mine, Branford—mine! 


! Bran. And mine— 

|| Mar. No, no—not thine ! 

| Bran. Out with her from my sight, lest in my mad- 
} 


ness, 
|| I do some deed of horror! 

| Mar. ( leading the child out) Go, my daughter. 
Bran. Where is my child! 

Mar. Ask not—oh, ask not now! 


a] 


“ 


Spare—spare me, Branford, now, 
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Bran. Where is my child? 

Mar. (aside in great agitation.) I cannot answer 

him! 

Bran. (softening his tone.) Woman, where is my 

daughter ?—Give her to me, 

And Ill forgive thee all! Where is my daughter ? 
Mar. Her mother guards her not—she is in Heaven! 
Bran. Oh, misery! She died by thee—by thee ! 

Slain by thy cold neglect. Alas, my daughter! 

Have I then lost my child! All curses on thee, 

Thou murderess ! 

Mar. Hold this fury of thy tongue! 

I was her mother, sir! 
Bran. All hope is crushed! 

For nothing live I more! I will be gone 

And leave thee, now; go to thy paramour, 

Whom thou didst choose from the hot-blooded crowd 

Called round thee in my dwelling! 

Mar. (aside.) What is this! 

He calls me wanton—and he bids me seek 

My paramour; and now I do remember, 

He hinted of some story they had told him! 

Some villain hath poured poison in his ear! 

Who can it be! 
Bran. 

Where are my letters, filled with love of thee, 


It is all known to me! 


Cast from thee valueless ! 
Mar. (tenderly.) Didst thou write, Branford? 
Bran. Out—out! no falsehood more! 
Mar. (aside musing.) Who hath done this! 
Bran. Didst thou devise, or he, so cunningly, 
The story of my death, that safe from shame, 
Ye might live on in crime ? 
Mar. Ye powers of Heaven, 
Who hath done this! | 
I leave thee to thyself. 


Bran. 
I leave thee to all joy that thou canst reap 
From thy polluting sin! Go—riot in’t! 
My lost, lost child! 


. * ” * * * 


Ellen. 
Thou wilt not do this thing. It were thy life 
To place in direst peril. 

Mar. Urge me not. 


Marian, 


To the kind pleadings of the voice of love, 

To scorn, tv warning, will I be as steel. 

Oh, Ellen, as the avalanche, that sweeps 

Down from the hills, and ere the startled herdsman, 
Doth note his danger, finds him desolate; 

As the dread thunderbolt, that comes—is gone— 
And the scathed branches of the riven oak 

Teil of its fiery course—so with a shock, 

Sudden and dreadful, fell upon my ear 

The words of Branford that he deemed me base— 


Ellen. But thou art not so; wherefore grieve ? 


Mar. Enough 
That he doth think me so. Oh, Ellen, Ellen, 
Thou knowest not half the tumult of my bosom! 
Branford my husband was—and ere he left me, 
If kindness, and profusion of all gifts, 
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And stores of comfort passing hope and wisi), 
Could happiness confer, then had I been 
Indeed, most happy. He did write to me, 
Oft, from abroad, in anxious tenderness ; 
Though not one letter to my hand ere came, 
Save that last herald of despair and wo. 
And shall he brand me guilty in the act 
That hath o’erturned his peace’ Shall fiendish hate 
Feast in mad triumph on my blighted name, 

Shall I, 


With power, mayhap, to right myself and him, 


And his more bitter misery ? 


That power refuse, for that I fear to use it? 
Dishonor were deserved if honor’s worth 
Could not repay such price. My soul is nerved! 
He shall be satisfied. 

Ellen. Wilt peril life 
For him who loves thee, but thou lovest not, 
And by the act his bosom rend, who loves thee, 
And is loved by thee—Elton ? 

Mar. Ellen—Ellen— 
Speak of aught else save him, and I can hear thee! 

FEilen. 
Heaven speed thee ! 


Mar. I do trust in Heaven for aid! 


Why then I can but answer with the boy, 


Almost my reason trembles at the scheme 


In mine own reasamgendered. If’t be sin, 


| The guilty to deceive for this good end, 
_ To strip the mask from their deformity, 


And save the innocent—then Heaven forgive me! 
Night comes—my wishes execute, dear Ellen, 


As I have asked thee, and hope the best. 


* * * * * 7” 


Ellen. 


proof, 


Weep now no more. Thou hast triumphant 


For him, of innocence. Since now ’tis plain, 
That fate, and not thy will, hath wrought against him, 
He will not step ‘tween thee and happiness ; 
Be comforted. 
Marian. Qh, didst thou know him, Ellen, 
As I do know him, and didst comfort thus, 
My ear would drink with joy thine accents in, 
And kindle brightest hope. Alas! alas! 
He hath a spirit stern and uncontrolled ; 
When once convinced, most obstinate in will, 
Though may conviction rest on btoadest wrong. 
So do I tremble lest he scorn my tale, 
In error resolute. And should he spurn me, 
There were, no longer, hope! 
Ellen. Pa a 
With boldest front, in consciousness of right aX 2 % 


r 


Be thou not spurned, ‘ha 


And innocence and truth, do thou approach him. i 
Courageous, brave opposing look and word ; 
And so compel that justice to be thine, 
Which freely were bestowed not. 
Mar. It shall be, 
If that I sink not—but more dreadful ’tis, 
The thought of meeting Branford in his ire, 
Than was the perilous reality, 


of braving Gresham to disarm his hateg 
Those fearful looks! Oh, they do haunt me yet ! 
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Ellen. A holy duty to thyself, and all 
Whom best thou lovest, is before thee now. 
I leave thee to perform it! 

Mar. Is this I! 
I, who, a poor week gone, was free as air. 
And singing in my glee, from morn till night, 
In heart, if not in words, as merrily 
As doth the bird, whose blithesome carolling, 
Comes to mine ear—once loved—now, mockery ! 
Is joy to me, a thing of memory, 
Ne'er to be felt again !—was ever heart 
So rich, in store of happiness as mine, 
And then, at once, so wretched! Well I know, 
How Misery doth wander o’er the earth,— 
But then some staff is left though it be frail, 
Her victims to sustain. There’s none for me! 
For I am desolate—all desolate ! 
There’s not one comfort doth remain to me! 


There’s not one twinkling hope doth shine on me! 


And this I suffer, but the prelude is 

To deeper, deadlier anguish, yet my doom! 
He whom I love, is lost for ever tome! 

And my dear child—its mother’s second self! 


My daughter, my sweet daughter! Her bright eyes 


Now beam upon me in that holy trust 
Instinctive, that doth whisper to its goul, 

It is thy mother’s hand should lead thee, child! 
I cannot part from her—noy, not from her ! 


Oh, Heaven, whose power doth temper chastening, 


That it doth slay not, where ’twas meant to save, 
Let it o’ershadow now! (Enter Branford.) 

Bran. We meet again— 
Let us be calm and honest for the hour; 
That we may know each other. 

Mar. Branford, hear me! 
A villain, of thy free and open nature 
Has ta’en advantage, and infused thy reason 
With most unworthy tales; turn not away ! 
This bloodless cheek—and sorrow doth not lie— 
Shall be the voiceless witness of my truth. 
Thou hast been witha villain; who hath dared 
To taint my honor, and thou hast believed him ! 
That villain Gresham is! 

Bran. Go to—go to! 
I begged thee to be honest for the nonce, 
Yet must thou anger me with gilded tissue 
Of base deceit—more worthy deepest scorn, 
That to release thyself, thou would’st enchain, 
Another true and guileless. "Tis good forrune, 
That'Lam spared that friend, when all beside 

recreant and debased. It will not do— 

I thee grant my wish—be honest now ! 


Mar. Twoyears we dwelt together—in that time, 


So recreant proved I, that thou’ lt seek a stranger, 
Ere I am sought, and trusta stranger's word, 
While I am spurned from thee! It cannot be! 


Gresham— 
Bran. I will not hear thee ! 
Mar. Thou shalt hear ' 


By the high-soaring honor that is mine, 
1 bid thee hear me; by my truth to thee, 


| That ne'er did swerve from nicest point of right, 
_ [bid thee hear me ; by my kindness to thee, 
| For on the tablets of thy memory, 
| No slightest record is of other part, 
| By this, I bid thee hear me ; and by Heaven, 
| Thy master, sir, and mine, I bid thee hear me! 
_ Branford, I will be heard! 
Bran. To-morrow then— 
I have not patience now—I did not think 
To heara round, setstory. Be’tto-morrow— 
I'll schoo! myself to listen—Now to business— 
_ For that’s my errand here—W hat hast thou counselled 
With—I’ll not name him— 
Mar. We shall meet again, 
Only to part for ever ! 
Bran. Why—that’s well— 
| And for thyself— 
Mar. I am thy wife—so, thine ; 
What is for me, canst thou alone, proclaim. 
_ Bran. That’s well again, in truth. What dost 
propose 
_ For—thou canst guess my meaning— 
Mar. I know not— 
| Pity—oh, pity me! It is for thee 
| To point the spot where shall this broken heart 
| Find its sad shelter to life’s early close. 
Though to thy mind, I am defiled with guilt, 
I am not past thy pity—Oh, be kind— 


For thou hast kindness—and where’er I go, 

Oh, give to me my child! 

| Bran. What if I choose 

To drown remembrance of the past, and take thee 
Back to my arms again ? 





Mar. Ne’er can we, Branford, 
| Be linked together more! 
Bran. If I say “yes,” 


What’s to prevent? And if I speak the word— 

| Mar. Thou wilt not jest with me— 

} Bran. There is no jest. 
| I would have answer—speak—“ yes ” or “no,” 

| And quickly ! 


| Mar. Branford— 
|| Bran. Well— 
|| Mar. It cannot be! 


| Since was I thine, 1 have another's been ;— 


| My child is not thy child! In sight of this, 
| Thou canst not take me back— 
| Bran. I did not ask thee, 
|| To thrust the hated record in my face, 
| Of all thou hast been! Answer thou but this; 
What if I take thee to my arms again? 
Mar. Lam bewildered! See me at thy feet— 


Ir is no uncommon mistake to suppose that exagge- 
ration is essential, or at least, proper to fiction. The 
truth is rather the reverse. A principal use and justi- 
|| fication of fiction is to reduce and harmonize the seem- 
|| ing exaggerations of real life. 
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herself certainly whether her husband were alive or 
dead. Reason suggested that what had not been done 
heretofore, might be done yet; but her heart whispered 
it is too late: and that too /ate sounded as ar irrevoca- 
ble decree. Her days were long, anxious and bitter, 


Original. 
A CHAPTER FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TRANSLATION 
oF AZELIO’S NOVEL, CALLED, 


“HETTORE.,FIERAMOSCA.”’ 


, ane ' || deprived of every hope of extricating herself from the 

“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart— ese P ¢ P . : J 
Tis woman’s whole existence.”—CHILDE HAROLD. | difficulty, at all events without yielding wholly to the 
_— | power of one or other of the influences which warred 


Tue ancient convent on the island between’ Mount || together in her bosom. Her beauty was fading under 
Gargano and Barletta, had been dedicated to St. Ursula. | the force of such a conflict. 
Its walls now show but a mass of ruins overgrown with |) The morning hours and those of mid-day passed off 
with less difficulty. She worked at embroidery; and 


thorns and ivy; but at the period of our history, 
she possessed books, and could walk in the convent 


they were in tolerable preservation, and formed an edi- 
fice of gloomy aspect, that had been raised by the tardy | garden. But the evenings! Her darkest thoughts and 
remorse of a princess of Anjoa, who came there to end || most perplexing cares, seemed like those ifisects which 


in sanctity a life that had been passed amid the licen-| become more numerous and annoying as the sun de- 


tious pursuits of pleasure and ambition. A solitude of} clines. Genevia then would seek a refuge in the cha- 
more perfect amenity and calmness could not have been || pel; where, if she found not joy and peace of mind, 
desired. | she gained some interval of consolation. 

Upon a rocky edge about twenty yards above the sea, Her prayer was brief, and never varied. “ Most 
there is a level piece of ground hardly exceeding five | Holy Virgin,” she said; ‘‘ grant that I may desire not 
hundred paces in circuit; and at the farthest angle ot} to love him.”” And sometimes she added, “ grant that 
this plain, stood the chapel of the convent. Its entrance I nay resolve to seek for Grajano with the wish to find 
was through a lofty gothic portal, and the interior was |/him.” But her heart often refused to join in the latter 
composed of three aisles under pointed arches, suppor- petition. 
ted by slender columns, richly carved in grotesque fash- By constantly repeating these words, she kept herself 
ion of architectural ornament that belonged to the era continually thinking of Fieramosca, even at the moment 
of their erection; and lighted by a lofty window of} when her voice was raised ina prayer that she might 
stained glass where the setting sun gleamed dimly | forget him. Thus she went on, sighing and mourning, 
through coarsely colored glass, covered with grim figures | but it too plainly appeared which was the stronger in- 
of St. Ursula and her ten thousand virgins, carried by | clination of her heart. This day, however, by one of 
the most horrific looking angels that ever opened their | those sudden alterations that belong to our nature, she 
wings on tomb-stone or window-pane. seemed strengthened to adopt finally the better resolu- 

It was now near the evening, and the few monks who! tion. The idea of an illness which her failing health 
still lingered in the delapidated monastery, hard by, | warned her to expect, and of death coming among the 
were chaunting the vespers behind the great altar, in| terrors of a troubled conscience, turned the scale in 
long and monotonous cadences, while a graceful female | favor of the resolution to inform herself respecting 
figure was kneeling in prayer beside a monument, | Grajano; and when she should find him, to return to 
already growing old with time, and placed under a || him, at all events, and at whatever cost. If Fieramos- 
canopy of marble, carved with vine-leaves and the figures | ca had been present she would have announced to him 
of various animals, not easily distinguished. Beneath} such a resolution, at the very time, without a moment’s 
that costly tomb reposed the princess who founded the | hesitation: and as she came out of the chapel she said 
convent, and the lady in prayer, covered even to the || to herself: “This very evening he shall see and know 
feet with a veil, whiter than the marble, might have | jt all.” 
been taken for a statue to which some artist of more The monke, having finished their chaunting, passed, 
perfect taste had given the attitude of prayer, as a rich ‘out, one by one, through a small door that led to the 
and appropiate ornament to the tomb—if some tresses ‘cloisters, and silently betook themselves to their respec- 
of chestnut colored hair had not been seen to have esca- || tive cells. Genevia passed out after them. She enter- 
ped from the confinement of the veil, and to be waving ||ed a gallery that surrounded a little garden in the 
in the breeze, and her eyelids raised from time to time, || middle of which was a well under a roof supported by 
discovered dark blue eyes, in which shone through tears || four stone pillars. Thence traversing a long passage 
the fervency of earnest supplication. she came to a court-yard in the rear, one side of which 

Poor Genevia! she had never been so much in need || was formed of a small habitation, always open, and in- 
of the aid of prayer than now, that she found herself} tended for the accommodation of strangers; being se- 
in a situation where the female heart has not in its own| parate from the rest of the buildings. Genevia was 
strength the ability for self-conquest. here alone with the young woman that had been saved 

She repented, but too late, of the determination to| by Fieramosca, and they together occupied two or three 
follow Fieramosca, and to unite in some degree, her| chambers, which, according to the custom in convents, 

fate to that of the man whom she was bound in pru- || did not communicate the one with the other, but opened 
dence and in duty, above all others, to avoid. She re- upon a gallery common to them all. Genevia, entering 
pented of having remained so long without informing } the room where they were used to pass the greater part 
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of the day, found Zoraida busy at a tambour-frame, and 
singing as she worked a canzonet in the Arabian lan- 
guage full of those low tones that mark the songs of 
almost all the nations of the torid zone. She looked a 
moment at the work, and sighed. It was a mantle of 
blue satin embroidered in silver, which they were toge- 
ther making for Fieramusca. She then took her seat 
in a baleony shaded with vines, and looking towards 
Barletta. 


Puglia; a few streaks of cloud floated near the horizon 


The sun was already hid behind the hills of 


in the brilliant western sky, like fishes of gold swim- 
ming in a sea of fire; and their reflection was seen in 
the water in long lines broken here and there by the 
white sail ‘of a fisherman’s boat, which a light breeze 
yas propelling towards the shore. The eves of the 
fair one were fixed on the mole of the harbor which was 
before her, and from whose shadow she saw a little 
boat put out and steer towards the island. 

Now she was more than ever desirous of some event | 
that might produce a decision of her choice, for what- 
ever the decision might be, in her actual state of mind 
it could not fail to a relief. But how tedious and how 
paintul those moments of suspense! She longed to have 
Fieramosca there with her: she longed to have the mo-» 
ment arrive when he should have heard those words 
which she was to tind so difficult to pronounce} if he 
did not come, or came too late, would she another day 
be resolute to speak them ? 

The dark spot that scarcely seemed to change its po- 
sition, now was seen on the sea approaching the shore. 
After a quarter of an hour had passed, it had visibly in- 
creased in size, and now it might, though with difficulty | 
be discerned to be a skill, which a man was guiding 
towards her. Genevia recognized him and felt a weight 
pressing on her heart. By a sudden revulsion of her 
thoughts, she believed it tovbe impossible to say that to 
him which an instant previous she had considered irre- 
vocably determined. She would now have seen with 
pleasure that litle boat change its course and go back ; 
bat, on the contrary, it came nearer_and nearer—alvrea- 
dy it was near the island; and now she could plainly 
hear the oars as they dipped and rose from the water. 


she turning 


companion, who slightly raised her head, in the atti- 


* Zoraida, behold said toward her 


: tude of one who listens, and then fixed her eyes again 


upon her work. Cenevia descended, and passing along 
the shore to the spot where the boat approached the 
island, reached the strand by a stair-way chiselled out 
of the stone, atthe moment that Fieramosca had thrown 
the oars into the skiff and secured its prow to the rock. 
But if she wanted the heart to declare her resolution, 
Fieramosca, who had on bis part, also, something im- 
portant to reveal, did not feel more courage for it than 
she did. Having been fora long time at a distance 
from the places where Grajano fought, he had received 
but very little tidings of him. Those soldiers who came 
from Romania, were either mitinfurmed or mistook the 
name when they reported that he had been slain. To 
yield his belief to them had suited his inclinations too 
wel! to allow him to refuse them credit, or to take much 


pains to obtain certain information as to ghe fact. It 
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rarely happens that one who fears to discover only evil 
to himself, is anxious to see very clearly; thus reluc- 
tant to know the truth, he had delayed inquiry till the 
day when his own eyes convinced him of the error. He 
returned to Barletta de'iberating with himself, and all 
the time undecided whether he should tell Genevia or 
conceal it from her. The former would separate her 
from him for ever; the latter seemed unjustifiable: and 
then héw could he hide any thing from her, who was ac- 
customed to read all his thoughts? In this uncertainty 
of purpose he arrived at the island, nor had he decided 
when he met Genevia, and then, forced by circumstan- 
ces to determine at once in the one way or the other, 
he, for the time, without premeditation, adopted the 
purpose of concealment, saying to himself, “ I will con- 
sider further.” 

“| come late this evening,” said he, ‘ but I have had 
great allairs in hand, and bring you great news.” 

“ News!” exclaimed Genevia; ‘ good or evil?” 

“Good, and by the help of God, in a few days we 
shall have better still.” 

Arrived at the open space before the chapel, they 
proceeded to a spot on the extreme verge of the rock, 
where the descent is perpendicular to the sea—a spot 
marked by a low, ruinous wall and a circle of cypress- 
trees, under whose shelter were several rude seats, and 


a cross of wood. Seating themselves here, in the sil- 


_ very rays of the moon, which already had overcome the 


purple light of sunset, Fieramosca resumed the dis- 
course. 

“ Rejoice, my Genevia! this has been a glorious day 
for Italy and for us; and unless God favors injustice, it 
will be the beginning of greater glory. But now it is 
necessary to summon your fortitude; now you must 
show yourself a model for the dames of Italy.” 

“ Proceed,” suid she, fixing her eyes upon his face, as 
if to study his features, and to anticipate, by reading 
their expression, what was the proof to which he was 
about to put her firmness. “ Speak ; l am a woman, 
but I have a heart.” 

‘‘] know it, Genevia, and sooner would I doubt the 
rising of the sun to-morrow, than doubt of thee !” 

Hie then informed her of the challenge, explained 
minutely how it arose, told of his going to the French 
camps, of his return, of the combat that was in prepa- 
ration ;—and how animated were his words, how full 
of the love of his country and of glory ;—how the pres- 
ence of Genevia heightened the flame, may be imagined 
by such readers as have felt their hearts beat more ra- 
pidly when speaking of some generous deed performed 
for their native land, and listened to by a loved fair one 
capable of the same sentiments. 

From time to time, as Fieramosca went on, unfolding 
the events and their expected sequel, increasing in en- 
ergy of language and gesture, the breathing of Genevia 
became more frequent; her bosom swelled as if it were 
a veil inflated with gusts of wind ;—it rose and sank at 
the breathings of impetuous affections, discordant in- 
deed, but all worthy of herself. Her eyes which seem- 
ed to move with the words of the warrior, flashed fire 
as they kindled with enthusiasm. 
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When he closed, she laid her fair, scft hand on the 
hilt of his sword, and raising her face, she said with 
earnestness, “If I had your arm—if I could use this 
sword, which I can scarcely lft, you should not go 
alone; no! and it should never be my lot to hear it 
suid, ‘ the [talians have conquered, but he remains on the 
field!’ Oh, [know well, that conquered you will never 
return; and here, at the thought of danger so near, 
she could not restrain the tears that fell on the hand of 
F ieramosea. 

“Why do you weep, Genevia ; do you really wish 
that the combat should not be fought ?” 

“Oh, no, Hector; do me not such wrong ;"’ and dry- 
ing her tears she added eagerly, ‘‘ I do not weep; it is 
over now ;”—and she paused a moment, then with a 
emile, which the tear-drop still on her eyelids rendered 
only the more beautiful, she said, “‘ I wished to talk of 
swords and battles, and to seem brave, but my weak- 
ness is betrayed, and I deserve it.” 

““Women, like you, could cause miraculous things to 
be done by the sword, without your touching it; you 
might turn the world topsy-turvy if you knew how to act. 
I speak not of you alone, Genevia, but of the women of 
Italy, in general, who, unfortunately, are not like you.” 

The last expression was overheard by Zoraida, who 
had approached with a basket of fruit, with cakes, 
honey and other delicacies. She held it on her left 
arm, and in her right hand she carried a goblet of white 
wine. Her vestments were made after the oriental 
fashion, and the fantastic taste of her country was 
shown in the choice of colors, all of the most vivid hue. 
Her head preserving also the mode of Eastern nations, 
was ornamented with bands plaited together, the ends 
of which fell upon her bosom. She had that high eye- 
brow, and eagle glance—that brown—and if I may so 
call it—golden-tinted skin which belongs to a race of 
people that live near Caucasas. Inthe midst of her 
affectionate manners, flashes of a barbarows nature 
would sometimes appear, of a daring and disrespectful 
frankness. 

She stood gazing on Hector and Genevia, and, in the 
Italian tongue—but with a pronunciation that showed 
the foreigner, she said, ‘“‘ You spoke of women. Hee- 
tor, I desire also to understand what you said.” 

‘“* Not of women,” replied Genevia; “ we were speak- 
ing of a dance in which we should make a sorry figure.” 

These words greatly excited the curiosity of Zoraida, 


and Hector therefore related to her all that he had told | 


Genevia. 

She stood in suspense and doubt a little while, and 
then shaking her head, she said, “‘ I do not comprehend. 
Such quarrels, so much noise, because the French say 
they have little esteem for you. But they have surely 
said the same thing more plainly by coming to your 
country to eat your grain and drive you from your dwel- 
lings. And have not the Spaniards equally shown the 
fame opinion of you, coming also to Italy, and doing 
the same that the French have done?” 

“The hind does not chase the lion to his den; it fs 


the lion hunts the hind, and devours him. Zoraida, we 


) 


are not here among barbarians, where force alone de- | 
i 
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cides every thing. It would be too much to relate to 
you what claims the crown of France possesses over this 
kingdom. You must know, however, that it is a feif 
of the Holy See, which means that it belonged to the 
church, and the church, about two hundred years ago, 
invested Charles, Duke of Provence, with it.” 

“Oh, very well, and who gave it to the church ?” 

“It was given by a warrior of France called Robert 
Guiseard, who had become master of it by conquest.” 

‘* Now [ comprehend less than ever, the book which 
Genevia has given me, and which I have read all through, 
and with attention. Tell me, was it not written by Jssa- 
Ben-Jusuf ?” 

+. 

“And does it not say that all men are made in the 
image of God, and redeemed with his blood? I under- 


stand how there may be, among Christians, some, who 


' making a bad use of power, may possess themselves of 


the property, and take the lives of their equals; but 
how ths wrong can be changed into a right, descend- 
ing from father to son, I do not comprehend.” 

“I know not,” said Fieramosca, smiling, “‘ whether 
you do not understand, or understand too much; but 
this is certain; without such right, what would become 
of the popes and emperors and kings? And without 
them, how would the world go on?” 

Zoraida shrugged her shoulders, and said no more. 
She spread a collation, with the contents of her basket, 
upon one of the seats, having first covered it with a nap- 
kin, which had the fragrance of freshly washed linen. 

“Oh, yes,” said Hector, to divert the Sadness that 
still lingered on the brow of Genevia, “ let us try to be 
happy while we can, and let the world go on just as it 
pleases. Let us now eat these delicacies in good spirits.” 

‘‘ The proverb,” proceeded Fieramosca, “ bids us not 
no more of the 


We shall have 


Signor Gonsalvo has ordered a tourna- 


to speak of the dead while at table; 
combat; let us speak of joyful things. 
a festival soon. 
ment, a bull-fight, with plays and balls and dinner-par- 
ties.” 

“ What do you say? And the French?” said Genevia. 

“The French will be there also; a truce is offered to 
them, and they cannot be so unmannerly as to refuse it. 
The purpose is to celebrate the arrival of Donna Elvira, 
the great captain’s daughter, whom he loves better than 
his own eyes; and he is determined that there shall be 
a great celebration.” 

The questions of the two ladies were not without 
number, but must be left to the reader’s imagination ; 
and Hector gave the most lively satisfaction in answer- 
ing first one and the other. 

His daughter, Donna Elvira, 
was sick at Taranto, and now being cured, she rejoins 
her father; and it seems that he does for her what he 
would net do for himself. Ia Taranto, lately, I was 


** Delightful! is it so? 


told that the Spanish soldiers were mutinous because 


‘they were not paid, and as Inigo felated it, the life of 
| Gonsalvo was preserved a8 by miracle, for all those 


devils wefe raging round him with their pikes. A cer- 
tain fellow named Yciar, a captain of infantry, after 
Gonsalvo had declared that he had no money, call- 
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ed out with a loud voice and indecent language— | 
that his daughter might get it for him. The tu- 

mult ended, and in the evening all was quiet. The | 
next morning, when every one rose, what think you they 
saw! There was Captain Yciar hanging with a pike 
through him, from the window of the house that he 
madé his quarters, but to those who had thrust their 
pikes against Gonsalvo’s breast, nothing was done to 
hurt a hair of their heads.” 

With this kind of chat the evening wore away; and 
at last Fieramosca rose, and accompanied by both the 
ladies, proceeded towards his boat. Genevia descended 
to the lowest point of the rock, but Zoraida remained 
above, and when Hector saluted her as he stepped into 
the skiff, she made no answer, buat moved away. He 
took no notice of it, but said to Genevia, “‘ She did not. 
perceive me. You will bid her adieu forme. Now, | 
adieu. To-day may be the last, or nearly so, that you 


” 


will see me here. 
He struck the oars into the water and parted from 


the island. Genevia having re-ascended the steps, stood ( 
on the height a little while, looking after him, as the | 
two diverging lines of his boat's wake grew longer on 1 
the sea, and when she could distinguish them no more, || 
she entered the apartments, and resigned herself to an- | 
B. EDWARDS. 1 


guish and remorse. 


Original. 


THE POLISH BOY. 


BY MRS. ANN S&S. STEPHENS, 


Wuence come those shrieks, so wild and shrill, _}) 
That cut like blades of steel the air, 
Causing the creeping blood te chill i 
With the sharp cadence of despair ? 


They come again, as if a heart 
Were cleft in twain by one quick blow, 
And every string had voice apart | 
To send forth its peculiar woe ! 


Whence came they? From yon temple, where 
An altar raised for private prayer 
Now forms the warrior’s marble bed, 
Who Warsaw’s gallant armies led. 
The dim funereal tapers throw 

A holy lustre o’er his brow, 
And burnish with their rays of light | 
The mass of curls that gather bright } 
Above the haughty brow and eye | 
Of a young boy, that’s kneeling by. | 


What hand is that whose icy press 

Clings to the dead with death’s own grasp, 
But meets no answering caress— 

No thrilling fingers seek its clasp ? 


It is the hand of her, whose cry 
Ran wildly late upon the air, 

When the dead warrior met her eye, 
Outstretched upon the altar there. 








Now with white lips and stony eye 

She murmurs forth her misery. 

Buthark! The tramp of heavy feet 

Is heard along the bloody street, 

Nearer, und nearer yet, they come, 

With clinking arms and noiseless drum. 
They leave the pavement. Flowers that spread 
Their beauties by the path they tread,’ 
Are crushed and broken. Crimson hands 
Rend brutally their blooming bands. 

Now whispered curses, low and deep, 
Around the holy temple creep. 

The gate is burst; a ruffian band 

Rush in, and savagely demand, 

With brutal voice and oath profane, 

The startled boy for exile’s chain. 


The mother sprang with gesture wild, 
And to her bosom snatched the child; 
Then with pale cheek and flashing eye, 
Shouted with fearful energy— 
“ Back, ruffians, back! nor dare to tread 
Too near the body of my dead, 
Nor touch the living boy. I stand 
Between him and your lawless band. 
No traitor he. But listen! I 
Have cursed your master’s tyranny. 
I cheered my lord to join the band 
Of those who swore to free our land; 
Or fighting, die; and when he pressed ‘ 
Me for the last time to his breast, 
I knew that soon his form would be 
Low as it is, or Poland free. 
He went and grappled with the foe, 4 
Laid many a haughty Russian low ; 
But he is dead—the good—the brave, 
And I, his wife, am worse—a slave. 
Take me and bind these arms, these hands, 
With Rusgia’s heaviest iron bands, 
And drag me to Siberia’s wild 
To perish, if "twill save my child.” 


a ales. 


‘Mad woman, stop !” the leader cried, 


Tearing the pale boy from her side ; 

And in his ruffian grasp he bore 

His victim to the temple door. 

“One moment!” shrieked the mother, “‘ one— 
Can land or gold redeem my son? 

If so, I bend my Polish knee, 

And, Russian! ask this boon of thee. 

Take palaces, take land, take all ; 

But leave him free from Russian thrall. 

Take these'’’ And her white arms and hands 
She stripped of rings and diamond bands, 
And tore from braids of leng black hair 

The gems that gleamed like starlight there ; 
Unclasped the brilliant coronal, 

And carcanet.of orient pearl; % 
Her cross of blazing rubies last 

Down to the Russian’s feet she cast. 

He stooped to seize the glittering store— 
Upspringing from the marble floor, 
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The mother, with a cry of joy, 
Snatched to her leaping heart the boy! 
But no—the Russian’s iron grasp 
Again undid the mother’s clasp. 
Forward she fell with one long cry 

Of more than mother’s agony. 


But the brave child is roused at length, 
And breaking from the Russian’s hold, 
He stood a giant in the strength 
Of his young spirit fierce and bold. 


Proudly he toward; his flashing eye, 
So blue and yet so bright, 

Seemed kindled from the eternal sky, 
So brilliant was its light. 


His curling lip and crimson cheeks 
Foretell the thought before he speaks. 
With a full voice of proud command 
He turns upon the wondering band: 
“‘Ye hold me not, no—no, nor can, 
This hour has made the boy a man. 
The world shall witness that one soul 
Fears not to prove itself a Pole. 

I knelt beside my slaughtered sire, 
Nor felt one throb of vengeful ire ; 

I wept upon his marble brow— 

Yes, wept—I was ae child—but now 
My noble mother on her knee 

Has done the work of years for me. 
Although in this small tenement 

My soul is cramped—unbowed, unbent, 
I’ve still within me umple power 

To free myself this very hour. 

This dagger in my heart and then 
Where is the boasted power of men?” 
He drew aside his broidered vest 

And there, like slumbering serpent’s crest, 
The jewelled haft of poignard bright, 
Glittered a moment on the sight: 
“Ha! start ye back? Fool, coward, knave! 
Think ye the knife my father gave 
Would drink the life-blood of a slave? 
The pearls, that on the handle flame, 
Would blush to rubies in their shame ! 
The blade would quiver in thy breast, 
Ashamed of such ignoble rest! 

No! thus I rend the tyrant’s chain, 
And fling him back a boy’s disdain!” 


A moment, and the funeral light 
Flashed on the jewelled weapon bright. 
Another! and his young heart’s blood 
Leaped to the floor, a crimson flood. 
Quick to his mother’s side he sprang, 
And on the air his clear voice rang: 
“Up, mother, up! I’m free—I'm free! 
The choice was death or slavery; 

Up, mother, up!—look on the son— 
His freedom ig for ever won ; 
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| And now he waits one holy kiss 

To bear his father home in bliss; 

One last embrace, one blessing, one ! 

To prove thou knowest, approvest thy son. 
What! silent yet? Can’st thou not feel 

| My warm blood o’er thy heart congeal ? 

i Speak, mother, speak !—lift up thy head. 
What! speechless still? ‘Then art thou dead ! 
Great God, I thank thee! Mother, I 

Rejoice with one like thee to die !” 
Slowly he falls. Theclust’1ing hair 
Rolls back and leaves the forehead bare. 
| One long, deep breath, and his pale head 
Lay on his mother’s bosom, dead. 


——$____— —— 


Original. 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


AN APPEAL. 





| We blush when we name Bunker Hill; and are dis- 
1 posed to skulk away, and hide ourself in some secret 

corner, out of the sight and the cognizance of men. 
|| And so blusheth every American that bath a soul; the 
| finger-post of whose mind hath not so rotted at the base, 
| that it toppleth and directeth downward to the earth 
| and sordid things, but pointeth upward and onward. 
} “Who of you would build a house and sitteth not down 
| first and counteth the cost?” And did not the pro- 
| jectors of the monument on Bunker Hill; who would 
| commemorate thereby the birth-place of Freedom—the 
| glorious impulse toa world would rear an altar of sactri- 
fice for patriotism on that holy of holies—did not they 
count the cost? Had they no treasury, that there 
! standeth a monument half finished, a byeword and a 
|| reproach—dishonoring and cumbring the ground that 
Aye, truly, they did count; and thought 
to draw from an exhaustless treasury—A nation’s grati- 
tude! a people's patriotism !—and it is that such a 


supporteth it? 


|| treasury should so soon reverberate the hollow sound of 
1 emptiness, that we are humbled and ashamed—that we 
| would hide from the face of men! 
| Think of it! Men and women of America, reflect 
upon it! But sixty years have we been a nation. Our 
growth is of less than yesterday; so small a period in 
the lapse of years, that were all departed time to be 
spread out before us as a map, the prick of a needle’s 
point would more than suffice to define our boundaries 


| 
| and existence there! And yet we are a mighty, a pros- 
| perous, a glorious people; a wonder to all nations, our- 
| selves foremost amongst them. Our edifice towers above 
1 kingdoms and principalities and hoary empires—over- 
|| topping the handiwork of centuries on centuries—this 
| edifice of a moment! We were nothing, and in a 
twinkling, we are every thing! Our history is a sen- 
|tence. ‘ We fought, conquered, were free, and are a 
| great nation!’ They that saw our sun of freedom rise, 
have not yet all passed away. They yet breathe !— 
| they that fought on Bunker Hill! Aye, breathe, and 
|| move among us, and speak to us—they that helped to 
1 make us wkat we are; and we listen to the tale of the 


,, inspiring work from their own mouths. The sacred 
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blood of the martyrs to achieve what we enjoy, yet 
tinges the ground where it fell, for the earth hath not 
had time to drink it up. Our fathers—our own imme- 
diate fathers, by whom we were begotten, created and 
fixed our fortunes on a rock, and with all these pure, 
running, gushing founts of inspiration to patriotism, we 
have builded a monument, and left it half made! Oh, 
it is more than a shame—it is a bitter, burning, accurs- 
ed thing! 

And it is an aggravation of the degradation of our 
own honor, that no difficult testimony of our patiotism 
was demanded. It was not asked that we should be- 
come pilgrims to a distant shrine, like Musslemen to 
their prophet’s tomb. It was not asked of us that we 
should mortify our flesh, and distort our limbs as doth 
the Hindoo devotee—nor that we should separate our- 
selves from men, and live in hermit solitude lke the 
saints of olden time; no, nor to sacrifice one of the 
least of our hopes or affections, or aught that were in- 
deed a hard thing; but only and simply to bestow of 
our supertluity of dross—a little mite! and we cannot 
give it! 

But what is the utility of a monument, cry some in 
excuse? Aye, wfility! It is an expressive word—a 
word of four syllables! and it is used to cover a multi- 
tude of sins! Out upon it! It is used to cloak the 
very degradation of sordid selfishness! Utility! Oh, 
this ie the age of utility! We build great stone houses, 
and labor like dogs from morning to night, and become 
strangers, in our toil, to the sweet affections, and the 
gentler sensibilities, and the enchanting perceptions of 
our natures—we swallow our food with the rapidity of 


any quickest thing we can fancy, to the manifest expo- 
sure of ourselves to strangulation, that not a moment 


may be lost, and we hoard and heard, neither enjoying | 
of ourselves the fruits of our labor, not opening its bene- 
fits to others. We build great railroads, for they will 
yield percentage; we dig huge canals, for they will 
yield percentage; we make steamboats hiss and sput- 
ter, and fly, for they will yield percentage; and when 
others come upon our track, we count not life as aught 
in the one absorbing pursuit, and in the fierce compe- 
tition, louder hisses the steam, broader spatter and 
spatter the wheels, and faster flies the boat, and then, a 
sound as of thunder—a few shrieks, and hundreds are 
hugged in the embrace of death! and all this is utility! 
Then a mite of these hoards is asked of us, that a monu- 
ment may be reared to their memory, who bled to give 
us title to build railroads, and dig canals, and propel 
steamboats, and send our great ships, like living things, 
flapping their huge wings across the waters, to fill up 
our storehouses with the useful and the beautiful things 
of the whole earth, and we shake our heads and cry out 
aloud, ‘‘ Where is the utility?” 

Again, saith the unwilling ene; “ Iam not of Mas- 
sachusetts ; let the people of Massachusetts build their 
own monuments!’ Had our fathers said thus, we had 


not been free. What! shall the title to Bunker Hill be 
given up to Massachusetts! Willa nation surrender | 
its birthright. Bunker Hill and its enduring glory are | 


the patrimony of every American heart. The men who | 





fought there, knew no boundaries, no divisions. They 


fought as Americans—for their whole country! And 
they fought as well at Saratoga, and White Plains, and 
Brandywine, and Yorktown, as at Bunker Hill! for 
they fought as Americans, for their whole country! 
Their memories belong to their whole country! In the 
great question of Freedom, and its birth and its results, 
Massachusetts men and New York men and South Caro- 
lina men are cast in the grand and glorious name of 
Americans—countrymen! Massachusetts men = and 
New York men and South Carolina men fought side by 
side, shoulder to shoulder, and their dust mingles be- 
neath the same sod where their patriot bloed ran out in 
a commingled stream! Oh, let not their children cre- 
ate divisions that the fathers had not! 

And now an appeal is made once more. Americans, 
shall the monument be finished? Women of America, 
take up this cause! Be you the avengers of your coun- 
try’s honor! Wipe you away the stain that is upon us! 
Plead, implore, weep! There may be hard hearts that 
Who ehall withstand 
your tears? Weep! that we may no longer be a bye- 


can withstand your prayers. 


word. Your mothers cheered and supported and filled 
with courage the bosoms of our fathers in the hour of 
trial and dismay—and their memories are blessed. 
Let their daughters emulate their mothers; and cry, 
“ive! give!’ and awake sluggish patriotism, and 
tear away the enfolding shroud of selfishness—and they, 
too, shall be biessed in their day and generation! 
H. F. H. 
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“Let me weep awhile! 
Rear with me—give this sudden passion sway! 
Thoughts of my son, his cruelty, his guile 
Come, as a wind that o’er a reed hath sway; - 
Till my heart dies with yearnings and sick fears; 
Oh! could my hfe melt from me in these tears!” 


Sratep by her embroidery-frame, Mary Stuart, the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, was adding the last silken 
violet to a rich border of fruit and flowers, which her 
magic needle had wrought on a robe of thick, orange- 
colored silk. Her supper stood untasted on a little ta- 
ble at her elbow; and it was not till the twilight had 
darkened all the brilliant colors into one, that she per- 


s 


mitted herself a moment’s respite—then she turned to 
the table and placed a bit of food between her lips. 
With difficulty she swallowed it, pushed the table from 
her, and threw her graceful form back into her heavy 
chair. Bright tears gathered in her eyes, and she look- 
ed mournfully on the nearly finished robe, and murmur- 
ed, ‘It will soon be finished—this sweet hope will no 
longer cheer me, and then what will occupy my Jonely 
hours? Alas, what a fearful thing it is'to be alone 
with bitter thoughts !”’ 

The unhappy captive wiped the tears from her face, 
had lights placed by her embroidery-frame, and again 
plied her needle, while dark and gloomy retrospections 
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passed through her mind. She thought with painful || 
regret of France, her own dear France, the home of her 

youth, the land of gaiety and chivalry. While these | 
thoughts occupied her mind, her taper fingers lingered 
on the silk, and large tears rolled down her still round 
cheeks, and soiled the rich embroidery over which 
she bent. A moment and a deep color was breaking | 
into her cheeks, over which the tear-drops fell at more 
distant intervals. She was thinking of Scotland, then 
of her reception after crossing the channel to take pos- 
She remembered the | 


session of her hereditary crown. | 
ridicule her refined accomplishments had excited in the | 
rude people she was called upon to govern; then the 
warm blood deepened and burned in her cheeks, almost | 
drying the tears that lingered there with its heat. | 
Darnley, the sensual, brutal Darnley was in her mind, || 
the husband on whom she had, fer a time, lavished the |! 


wealth of her warm affections; the man who had re-| 
warded her love with infidelity, and her kindness with || 


base ingratitude. By degrees her cheeks regained their 
pure white—the muscles of her sweet mouth were 
working about the corners, and twitching under the 
white skin; her open forehead concentrated itself, and | 
her little hand lay trembling upon the frame, with the | 
needle between its fingers. The working of that speak- 
ing face told more plainly than words, that the horrid 
circumstances of Darnley’s murder were passing in her 
imagination; but the remembrance of the foul suspi- 
cions that had been attached to herself, soon brought 
back the glow to her cheek and the peculiar brightness | 
to her eye; her graceful head was erect with the con- 
sciousness of perfect innocence. Indeed, it is aston-| 
ishing that the suspicions of murder could rest for a | 
moment on one who had never been found guilty of a | 
single act of cruelty, and who, to her kind and gentle 
nature, together with a want of firmness, owed all her 
misfortunes. In short, the very womanly virtues of 
Mary Stuart proved the ruin of the Queen of Scotland ; 
while the want of those virtues kept the tigress Eliza- 
beth upon the throne of England, and gave her power 
over the liberty and life of her beautiful cousin. The 
cunning and duplicity of Elizabeth and her want of 
feeling were her safety; while the very frankness and 
gaiety of Mary’s disposition, expanded as it had un- 
wisely been by a foreign education, helped to work her 
ruin. A want of proper resolution rather than an un- 
holy passion led to her union with Bothwel. Now she | 
could look back and trace the events that led to that 
most imprudent step; but when she reflected on that, 
her thoughts shrunk from it as the plague-spot of her 
life. Now when it presented itself before her in the 
solitude of her reflections, with an expression of self- | 
disgust she dropped her needle, drew back shuddering 
into her chair and covered her face, as if that could still 
the consciousness of her self-abusement. For some 
moments she sat, still pressing her hands to her face, 


while her low sobbing broke the stillness of the apart- | 


ment; when she arose, and with trembling steps ad- 
vanced to a table at the head of her couch, on which | 
was a crucifix with a small image of our Saviour exqui- | 
sitely wrought in silver. 
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| sweet infant she had lust seen him. 


| her lips. 








One that had observed the unfortunate queen kneel- 
img before that crucifix in the beautiful humility of her 
heart, with her streaming eyes fixed earnestly on the 


_ silver image, her fingers clasped, and the pearls on her 


slender neck rising and falling with her quick respira- 
tion, must have forgiven her worst offences in the cer- 
tainty of her deep repentance. God forgave them, even 
though her sincere prayer ascended from a misguided 


though humble heart. As the energy of her supplica- 


| tion abated, a sweet calmnesg overspread her features, 


and she arose with the spirit of a smile beaming in her 
face, and her fancy hovering round her son, as when a 
Hope came to her 
heart again as she thought of him, and with quiet eye 
she arose and returned to her employment. 

The robe was finished, that dear work of months. It 
was splendidly beautiful; and with a feeling of happi- 
ness she had not felt for years the amxious mother took 
a last look at the bright fabric and exquisite workman- 
ship before she folded it as a present to her son; then 
she stripped all the rings except the royal signet from 
her fingers, and substituted a black riband for the chain 
of larze pearls that suspended a cross to her neck. 
‘He will not receive this,” she said, sorrowfully, “ they 
have made the beautiful religion of his mother hateful 
and with a deep sigh she replaced the golden 
cross under her high ruff. Kissing the pearls she 
placed them, together with the rings and all the orna- 
ments her captivity had left her, in a small ivory casket, 
vainly hoping that the next lips that pressed them 
would be her son’s, quivering with love and pity for the 
mother who had taken her last ornaments to form a 
gift worthy of his acceptance. 

“‘He never can know the magnitude of my love for 
him, the yearning for one look from his eyes which has 
kept sleep from me, and rendered my captivity doubly 
bitter—he will not know this, but surely he remembers 
He cannot have forgotten the sweet nights when 


to him;” 


me. 
I slept with him on my bosom, and was awakened in 
the morning by his dear mouth pressing mine, and his 
little hands patting my cheeks as he knelt over me— 
they have not taught him to think me guilty, vile—oh, 
no, I will not think it.” Again the poor queen's frame 
was shaken with terrible emotion as these thoughts 
passed within her, She began to write the letter which 
was to accompany the gift before her agitation had sub- 
sided. Rapidly she penned the outpouring of her ma 
ternal love, while quick sobs now and then broke from 
Twice she was obliged to press her beautiful 
eyelids firmly together, and when she unclosed them 
they were dripping with the tears she had thus striven 
to send back to their fount. The letter was finished, 
secured by a band of floss silk, and laid on the folded 
robe, and after again kneeling before her crécifix, Mary 
placed the package by her pillow, and dropped asleep 
with her hand upon it. 

Touching were the directiona Mary gave to her mes- 
senger on the following morning. “ Tell the prince,” 
she said, “how you have left me, confined in damp 
apartments without friends and without books, and only 


jindulging in hopes of happiness and freedom when I 
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think of him. Tell him my health is failing under the 
pressure of affliction, and that | weary the Virgin Mary 
with entreaties to see him again before I die—and oh,” 
she added, pressing her beautiful hand on the messen- 
ger’s arm in her earnestness, “‘ oh, mark him closely— 
tell me if he weeps when he reads my letter—if he 
kisses it or looks sorrowful. Tell me if he is grown 
tall and comely like—,”’ she could not pronounce the 
name ; but turning her troubled face from the messen- 
ger, motioned him hastily, to withdraw, and sank sob- 
bing into her chair. 4 7 3 

The week that her messenger was expected to return 
from Scotland, the captive queen wandered like an un- 





quiet spirit round the uncomfortable prison house in’ 
which the unjust Elizabeth bad confined her. Her em- 
ployment was forsaken, and scarcely tasting food or in- 
dulging in sleep, she spent her time in watching anx- 
iously for the expected news from her son. The morn- 
ing on which the man arrived, she had risen from a 
restless bed with a heavy depression on her spirits, and 
the sickening sensation of hope deferred at her heart. 
After her morning orison, she threw open the casement 
that commanded a view towards Scotland, and descried 
a horseman in the distance. A fuintness came over her 
when she became sure that it was her messenger. For 
worlds she could not have spoken, but stood motionless 
with fixed eyes and white lips watching him till he dis- 
mounted. Then she tottered to the door, received be- 
tween her trembling hands the package he extended, 

| 





and shut herself in that she might open it alone. With | 
quivering fingers the poor woman unfolded the wrap- | 
per and shook open the contents—a casket fell at her | 
feet, the lid gave way, and her own jewels were scatter- 
ed over the floor. The robe she held was her own gift | 
returned. A faint sickness crept over her frame, the 
unnatural tightness of her nerves gave way, and with a | 
gasp, she fell senseless on the floor. 

When Mary's attendant entered the apartment, she | 
found her lying like a corpse upon the floor, her beau- | 
tiful hair seattered in profusion over her pallid face, | 
and her black velvet dress lying in folds about her, con- | 
trasting strongly with the gorgeous robe still grasped in 
her hand. The frightened attendant called for assist- 
ance, and laid her insensible mistress on the couch. It 
was a long time before a slight quivering of the poor 
captive’s eyelids bespoke returning life. When suffi- 
ciently conscious to know that her messenger was at 
her bed-side, she raised herself upon her elbow, and 
pointing with unsteady finger to the robe and jewels 
scattered upon the floor, she attempted to speak, but 
could only articulate, ‘‘ Why? why?” and fell back 
upon her pillow, still looking in the man’s face with 
such beseeching, heart-broken earnestness that his eye 
filled as he said— 

“ James, your son, refused the gift because it was not 
directed to him as king, instead of prince, of Scot- 
land,” | 

A smile, an indescribable smile of agony came into 
the poor queen’s face, a look that said her bruised 
heart was crushed for ever, crushed by her own 
son. 
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Aw hundred blades are flashing 
In the mellow midnight ray, 
And an hundred men are mounted 
On their steeds of dappled gray. 


Ye may hear their tramp at the midwatch 
As they merrily dash along, 

The winds outspeeding as they go— 
So fleet of foot and strong. 


So fleet and strong those good steeds! 
And who are they that ride? 
Blithe hearts of Carolina— 
And of her chivalry the pride. 


Their way is o’er the mountain, 
Their way is o’er the moor, 

And they stem the rush of the river-flood, 
And clamber the rocky shore. 


Their haunts are in the greenwood 
Where Summer streamlets flow, 
And their home in the distant forest shade, 
The Briton may not know. 
Who in the foray leadeth 
This blithe and gallant train, 
When the din of the battle echoeth, 
And the death-shot speeds amain ? 


Who in the rout outrideth 
The fleetest of the foe, 

And with flashing brand, in the reeking dust, 
The Briton layeth low ? 


’Tis he who when the foe come 
In shadowy numbers on, 
Nerveth the stout hearts of his men 
With cheery look and tone.— 


Who guideth them when the wild-deer 
On their moss-strewn couches lay, 
Far in the sunless forest depths, 
From the moonlight chase, away. 


’Tis he who bears him ever 
With stately foot, and free 

As the warrior-chief of a dark-browed race, 
And proudlier than he. 





His name young lips are breathing, 


And hearts leap at the sound, ‘ 
And “ Davie”’ is the battle-shout, } 
And the soldier’s brow is crowned a 
With laurels that shall fade not . in 
With the memories that die— ‘ o 
And a prayer shall e’er go up for him a 
While neath,his native sky — ~“ 
A patriot spirit lingers, : 
And his men be honored well, e 
With the kindred brave who fought and bled, a 
And the kindred brave who fell. ” 
. * * *. * p 
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A wail upon the night-breeze ! 
’Tis of woman in her despair— 
Her home is chill and tenantless— 
For the Briton hath been there. 


And she, a stricken captive, 
Is led in bonds away— 

And the little ones whose infant breath 
She nourished—where are they? 


Catawba’s waves are gliding 
In the silver moonlight by, 

But their murmur is hushed as on the breeze 
Breaks forth that smothered cry ! 


And glittering plumes are waving 
Above its chrystal bed, 

As a serried band of foemen dark 
O’er its shallow stream is led. 


But faintly in the distance 
The tramp of steeds is heard, 
And a feeble hope of succor nigh 
The captive’s spirit cheered. 


It came—as comes the whirlwind— 
Rapid and instant, there— 

And sabres flashed, and shouts rang out 
Upon the midnight air. 


A plunge into the water— 
A struggle with the wave— 
And Davie’s men to the rescue 
Urge on their chargers brave. 


The Briton turned him fiercely— 
But who of his dastard train 
Survived at dawn to tell the tale 
Of his fellow dastard slain ? 


For the strong grasp of the foeman 
Hath hurled them in the stream, 

And they sank with many a nameless oath, 
And with many a bubbling scream. 


Their blood hath dyed the waters, 
And on the dark wave borne 

The corpses grim of rider and steed 
Are floating there at morn. 


But the captive’s bonds are riven— 
She greets her home again ; 
And bright young smiles are beaming there 
To soothe that mother’s pain. 
Oswego, 1838. 


J. M. CASEY. 


Re iaion, conscience, affection, law, science, poetry, 
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‘“sesusS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY.” 


Original. 
“JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY.”* 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Wartcner!—who wak’st by the bed of pain, 


|| While the stars sweep on with their midnight train, 


} Stifling the tear for thy lov’d one’s sake, 


Holding thy breath lest his sleep should break ; 
In thy loneliest hour, there’s a helper nigh, 


| Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Stranger !—afar from thy native land, 
Whom no man takes with a brother’s hand, 


| Table and hearth-stone are glowing free, 


Casements are sparkling, but not for thee; 
There is one who can tell of a home on high, 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Sad one, in secret bending low, 

A dart in thy breast that the world may not know, 
Wrestling the favor of God to win, 

His seal of pardon for days of sin ; 

Press on, press on, with thy prayerful cry, 

* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Mourner!—who sitt’st in the church-yard lone, 


Scanning the lines on that marble stone, 


| Plucking the weeds from thy children’s bed, 


Planting the myrtle and rose instead ; 


| Look up from the tomb with thy tearful eye, 


“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Fading one, with the hectic streak, 


In thy vein of fire and thy wasted cheek, 
Fear’st thou the shade of the darken’d vale ? 
Seek to the guide who can never fail ; 

He hath trod it himself, he will hear thy sigh, 


| “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


including the kindred arts, are for ever rectifying the dis-, 


orders and miseries of mankind. But the mode in which | 





* St. Luke. 


Original. 
SONNET. 
Srars are the many weeping eyes of night, 
Which, when sad darkness walks supremely forth, 
Shed dew-drop tears upon the breast of earth, 
To flee away at touch of sunbeams bright ; 
Like them we weep when Grief broods o’er the heart, 
Spreading his shade on all things sweet and fair, 
Till comes Joy’s morning light with welcome glare 


the poetic art does this, is by presenting to mankind a To bid the offspring of the eye depart, 
world of its own, in which good and evil, true and false,| That leaves upon the flow’rs of life a stain, 


fair and ugly, harmonious and discordant, and all such 


analogous pairs of contrasts are mingled by just and in- | 


(Which in the varied retrospect appears, 
Tinging their leaves with thoughts of mournful years) 


telligible principles of combination, and point to their own , A pale memento of forgotten pain. 
solution—not indeed a solution always for the under- | 
standing, but always one adequate for the feelings, and | 


purifying and exalting them. 





} 





These tell us Man was made at times to sigh, 
That he might hail with greater thanks a smiling sky. 


Cc. H. A. Bz 
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DID I 


POSSESS THE TREASURE. 








DID | POSSESS THE TREASURE, 


BARCAROLE OF DONIZETTI. 


SUNG BY MISS CLARENCE WELLS. 














ARRANGED BY J. WATSON, 
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To me no wealth gives pleasure, 


That is not shar’d by thee, 


Life’s brightest, purest treasure, 


Art thou, dear youth, to me; 


Then haste, oh, send him hither, 


Who gladdens life to me, 
Love, the weary time to cheer, 
Ah! happiness smiling, 


Sorrow beguiling, when he is here. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Parx.—We have had very little novelty at this theatre since 
the publication of our last number, excepting Madame Vestris 
Mathews’ performance of Lady Bell, in Murphy’s comedy of 
“ Know your own mind.” She sustained the character equal- 
ling the expectations of her warmest admirers and tothe great 
disappointment of those pseudo critics, who, in overrating their 
own judgment had underrated the talent of the actress. Ma- 
dame Vestris’ Lady Bell was an exquisite portraiture, with all 
the flow of nature refined by those delicate peuncillings of the 
artist, which call forth no rapturous bursts of applause at the 
moment, but charm by their simplicity and ease, their intellec- 
tual beauties, and their modest grace. 

The fact, however, cannot be disguised, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews’ first engagement did not terminate with that brilliant 
career of success which had been so firmly anticipated by those 
well acquainted with.their extraordinary powers, and that 
great versatility of talent eminently distinguishing their pro- 
fessional pursuits. The cause is found inthe effect. Their ef- 
forts weré too limited—the characters assumed, particularly 
those of Madame Vestris, too hackneyed; and upon previous 
occasions too ably represented by established favorites, to elicit 
any extraordinary sensation in their favor. 
purpose that she was the original representative of those parts 
—that she had embodied the ideal creations of their authors, 
The public attend a theatre to be amused, and are but very 
little affected by the consideration of whether Mrs. Keeley or 
Miss Tree are copyists of the characters finding their original 
in Madame Vestris. They found the characters themselves 
delightfully sustained by those ladies, and if not with the same 
excellence to be discovered in the original, yet with such slight 
shades of difference, as to awaken no desire to see them repea- 
ted by their founder. ‘The songs in the several pieces in which 
Madame Vestris has appeared, are the only great and distin- 
guishing features. They were delivered with a sweetness—a 
pathos and effect perfectly unequalled. Her beautiful air of 
“ D'd marry him to-morrow,” in the operetta of “The loan of 
a lover,” is au unexampled instance of the power of music 
over the feelings. The exquisite taste of execution—the sim- 
plicity, the pathos, the peculiar tenderness with which it is 
invested by the inimitable artist, ranks it with the finest exhi- 
bitions of the art. But we go to the theatre for something 
more than mere ornaments of the stage, however beautiful—we 
seck at the Park more substantial amusements, and we know 
that Madame Vestris is capable of far greater exertions than 
those which characterized her first routine of parts. The Park 
is not, and never can become a Theatre d’ Vaudevilie. The 
taste of a New-York audience is of a higher standard, and de- 
mands the sterling drama, 

Miss Ellen Tree's engagement followed on the departure of 
the Mathews’; and we wish we could with truth say, that in 
the admirable comedies in which she appeared to so much 
advantage, she could bave been better sustained by the stock 
company. Mr, Simpson entered into short engagements with 
Messrs. Scott and Abbot, to support Miss Tree, and thereby 
admitting the inefficiency of his present company for the pur- 
poses of regular drama. We have already so copiously re- 
viewed the performances of this lady in the several characters 
in which she has appeared, and which were repeated as the 
attractive features of her engagement, that we have nothing 
Jeft in the way of encomium and as little in disparagement. She 
sustained her reputation with her usual energy, and if she 
gained vo new laurels, it esulted from the absence of any new 
character in which her energy and talent could be successfully 
employed. We want to see Ellen Tree in a new character— 
one neither derived or borrowed—one of her own embodyment 


—an original part. Let her look to our native authors; she will 


reap a harvest in fame and fortune and stamp her originality by 
patronising the efforts of native genius, and embodying the 
conceptions of some one of the dramatic poets of America. 
Power, the life and soul of Irish whim, succeeded Ellen Tree, || 
and always active in search of novelty, produced two new and 
successful pieces during the short period of his engagement. j 


It is little to the 








| Power would make an excellent manager could we be assured 
that he would show half that energy in catering for thé stage 
that he exhibits in the sustension of his own popularity—he 
comes among us, his trunk lined with eccentric dramas, written 
for the exercise of his own genius, and so carefylly, that he 
himseii | never dependant upon the performers for any effect 
to be produced beyond that which is to be provided by their 
subordinate agency. Perhaps this is the great secret of his 
signal success—his unbounded popularity and his fame. His 
Rory o’ More, his Irish Lion and White Horse of the Pepptrs, 
are all of the same character—monodrames! Himself, the 
Alpha and Omega—the soul and substance—the all and all. 


NATIONAL.—Since the publication of our last number the af- 
fairs of this theatre have glided smoothly on, with an uninter- 
rupted tide of success. Forrest's profitable engagement termi- 
nated only to give way to one still more profitable, that of 
Celeste. The fame of this extraordinary gifted woman, for 
such she undoubtedly is, and the eclat of her late European 
visit, naturally excited in the public a feeling of curiosity to 
witness her performances, to compare them with what they 
had formerly been, and te note the wonderful improvement 
said to have taken place. 


Iler first appearance, to a house literally crammed inall parts, 
was in a speaking character, that of Madeline, in “St. Mary’s 
Eve,” a drama of very ordinary merit, but which had been most 
strangely eulogized by the London newspapers. The part she 
sustained was not as formerly, pantomimic, but one in which 
her voice was heard, and heard to great advantage. Her for- 
eign accent, her natural and unaffected manner, and her grace- 
ful gestures, all combined to render her performance a perfect 
triumph. The career of her success continued uninterrupted 
from the commencement to the termination of her engagement, 
and her last appearance was to an audience as crowded as on 
the first night. 

The next attraction which the industry and enterprise of Mr. 
Walliack provided for his patrons, was one of the very highest 
order. The three most celebrated of English vocalists, Miss 
Shirreff, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Seguin, made their first appear- 
ance on the American stage in Rooke’s new and justly celebra- 
ted opera of “ Amilie ; or, the Love Test,” a composition which 
the musical cognoscenti of Europe have pronounced to be 
superior to the best productions of the best English masters ; 
exhibiting in every bar, genius, science, sentiment and reflec- 
tion. The newspapers have already made their readers ac- 
quainted with the biography of the above eminent vocalists, for 
which reason we shall refrain from doing so. But as we are 
not aware that any thing has been said of the professional 


career of the composer of “ Amilie,” we give the following 


facts derived from an authentic source. Mr. Rooke, who is 
now about the meridian of life, is a native of Ireland, and of a 
respectable family. In his youth he conceived a most ardent 
love for music, and pursued the study of it clandestinely, in 
consequence of the violent opposition of his father against what 
he considered a useless and unprofitable pursuit. The sound 
of a musical instrument heard im a remote part of the house, 
frequently led to adiscovery of the delinquent, and whieh in- 
variably produced a severe whipping by way of admonition. 
Hunted from cellar to garret, young Rooke at lenght found 
a spot where he could securely, if not comfortably, pursue 
the bent of his inclination, It was on the roof of his dwel- 
ling, under the lee of the chimney. Here, quietly enscon- 
ced, he first commenced his practical exercises on the Bas- 
soon, which instrument, rather the worse for wear and tear, he 
had purchased out of the trifle allowed him for pocket money. 
To a mind less ardently constituted than our young musician’s, 
these incessant annoyances would have presented an insupera- 
ble bar to his advancement; they, on the contrary, rather ser- 
ved to stimulate his exertions, until at length he succeeded in 
acquiring a practical knowledge of most instruments of music, 
and it is to this factthat musicians attribute the admirable and 
perfect instrumentation of “ Amilie,” 

Mr. Rooke's musical career commenced in his native city, 
Dublin, in those very celebrated choirs of Saint Patrick’s and 
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Christ church cathedrals, two of the best schools fortheory and 
rudimental vocalization now extant. To this is undoubtedly 
attributable the solidity which characterizes many of his pas- 
sages in “ Amilie.” After serving the usual term asa chorister, 
he engaged with the manager of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, as 
one of the orchestra, and shortly after was advanced to the situ- 
ation of Repetateur, or second leader. He then took up his 
abode in London and played on the violin in the orchestra 
of Drury-lane theatre, when Mr. Wallack was stage manager. 


Here, in all probability, he first drank his inspirations for ope- | 


ratic composition. He was always“ trying his hand” at opera, 
but never had the resolution or tact of worldly men to obtain 
more thana circumscribed publicity, if so can be termed the 
enthusiastic admiration of afew ardent lovers of music. 
in comparative obscurity, he was,as it were, “ wasting his sweet- 
ness on the desert air,” until Mr. Wilson, the vocalist, became 
acquainted with him, and was at once struck with admiration 
at his original and beautiful talent. With the modesty of true 
genius, Mr. Rooke reluctantly submitted his opera of ‘“Amilie” 


to the inspection of his new friend, who, enraptured by the | 


blaze of musical splendor it exhibited, resolved upon using his 
best endeavors to have it produced at one of the great theatres, 
He @ecordingly introduced Rooke and his fair child to Mr. 
Macready, the manager of Covent Garden. The composer 
seated himself at the piano, and played the opera through. 
Scarcely had he finished it, when Macready expressed himself 
highly delighted—promised that the piece should be produced 
with all convenient speed, and with a liberality that did him 
honor, tendered to the astonished musician a check on his ban- 
ker for five hundred pounds for the copy-right, with a promise 
of five pounds for every night the opera should be performed. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the offer was accepted with 
gratitude. The piece was immediately put in rehearsal, and 
after a preparation of ten weeks, was produced witha success 
commensurate to its merits merits. 

Congratulations poured from all sides on the modest and un- 
pretending composer; who, delighted withthe happy termina- 
tion of his labors, could scarcely realize his good fortune, when 


Thus | 


onthe morning after the production of “‘ Amilie,”” Cramer and | 


Addison, the music publishers, presented him with a thousand 
guineas, the purchase money for the copy-right of the music— 
making, in addition to the sum previously received from the 
manager, fifteen hundred guineas, or seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. Mr. Rooke has, it is said, several other operas 
composed some years ago, but still unknown to the public, 
who are now on the qui vive for their production. But let 
us return to our original subject—the first performance of 
“Amilie” in America. 

Of the entire success of the opera there is but one opinion. 
Old as our play-going fecollections are, we cannot remember 
any dramatic production more successful. It is not our inten- 
tion to enter into a critical analysis of the music. We shall 
only observe, that from beginning to end aconstant succession 
of exquisite melodies and harmonic combinations, delight and 
astonish the hearers. 


opera: and first of Miss Shirreff, “the admired of all admi- 
rers.” Her voice is a rich soprano, round and powerful, exten- 
ding nearly two octaves and a half, from a to c, and possessing 
much sweetness and flexibility. Her intonation is good, and 
her method of singing discreet and judicious. Her embellish- 
ments are always in keeping with the character of the music ; 
and her acting is much better than any vocalist we ever saw. 
In her person, Miss Shirreff is about the medium standard, well 


_ formed, with an intelligent and loveable face, beaming eye and 


teeth like pearls. Her pronounciation is correct and perfectly 
distinct, and her gestures are graceful and expressive. It may 
with truth be said of this lady, that she has the ear of the pub- 
lic. So firmly has she established herself in general favor, that 
to express a doubt of her excellence, would be deemed rank 
heresy. 

Mr. Wilson well merits the distinguished reputation which he 
brought from Europe. His voice, a high tenor of delicious 
quality, extends from ¢ on the third space of the g cleff,down 
to a on the fifth line bass cleff, and is sufliciently flexible to exe- 
cute with ease passages requiring it. His intonation is correct, 
and his style of a very pleasing description. 

Mr. Seguin is undoubtedly the best bass singer we have ever 
had in this country. Possessing a voice of magnificent quality 
extending from e, natural, down to treble d, bass cleff, he exer- 
cises it with a skill and effect that have won for him the admi- 
ration of the best of our musical judges. His intonation ap- 
pears to be faultless, and his method that most approved by the 
first masters. Mr, Seguin is a prodigious favorite with the 
public, and will become so wherever he is heard. 

We regret thatthe limits we have prescribed to such matters 
prevent our extending to the orchestra, chorus, and the perfor- 
mers generally engaged in the opera, more than a passing word 
of commendation. They have acquitted themselves in a man- 
ner that reflects credit on themselves and the establishment of 
which they are members. 


FRANKLIN.—The engagement of that talented vocalist, Mrs. 
Gibbs, is a convincing proof that a liberal spirit of enterprise, 
will accomplish almost impossibilities. The introduction of 
operatic pieces at this neat little theatre, has been attended 
with success, far beyond the anticipations of the managers. 
Mrs. Gibbs possesses a fine and melodious voice—her singing 
is sweet—her articulation is clear; and she never appeared to 
greater advantage than on the evening we witnessed her per- 
formances in Rob Roy and the Olympic Devils. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


How To orserve, by Miss Martineau: Harper & Brothers. 
The volume itself is good enough, full of very sensible obser- 
vations, interspersed, now and then, with a coarseness of dic- 
tion which might be excused in a man, and which, of course, 
must be excused in her who mingles so much of the masculine 
with her thoughts as to entitle her to assume all the liberties 
which are generally allowed to gentlemen. It would have been 


_ well for Miss Martineau’s reputation as a journalist, had she 


The great charm of the opera is its originality. There is not | 


in a single passage, the slightest semblance of imitation. True, | 


in it8 sentiment we are reminded of Mozart. Its occasional 
fire and passion bring Weber to our recollection; but nothing 
is borrowed or stolen from either of these great models. What 


| 


most excited our astonishment was the newness of the melodies | 


—and this, after the millions of changes that have been rung on 
seven simple sounds, It is miraculous! 

Ten weeks were devoted in London to the rehearsal of this 
opera. Here, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Pen- 
son, leader of the orchestra, under whose direction the opera 
was produced, but little more than that number of days sufficed 
to render the chorus competent to the discharge of its duty ; 
and in less than a fortnight the piece was produced with a per- 
fection in all its departments that called forth the delight and | 
admiration of an audience remarkable for the judicious appli- 
cation of its applause. 

We come now to speak of the principal performers in the 
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studied “How to observe,” thoroughly before entering upon 
her travels in America. 

We have also received a copy of the same work from Lea 
and Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 


Tue Girt, ror 1839: E.L. Carey & A. Hart.—This is, in- 
deed, a most splendid volume, and will bear comparison with 
any of the annuals issued from the London press, Miss Leslie, 
the editor, has displayed her usual tact in the selection of the 
literary contents,» Itis embellished with nine fine engravings; 
among them we perceive “ Rustic Civility,” a copy of which 
was published in the July number of Ladies’ Companion. 

Mrs. Sigourney, Miss H. F. Gould, Charles West Thomson, 
Park Benjamin, Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. E. C. Embury, William B. 
Tappan, Robert Walsh, jr., Miss Leslie, Dr. Mackenzie and 
\John Inman, have each furnished spirited articles. The 
‘Gin, as a literary production, has ever stood amongst the 

first of American annuals, and in the present instance, it fully 


| equals any of its predecessors.—G, & C. Carvill. 
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Harry Austen: Lea & Blanchard.—This work purports to | 


be a series of adventures in the British army, by an officer. 
The style is diversified, and the incidents stirring ; the charac- 
ters are mostly caricatures, and the whole interest of the work 
is based upon a plotto defraud Harry Austen of his rightful 
inheritance.— G. & C. Carvill. 

Miss Lanpon’s Comptete Works.—E., Ly Carey & A. Hart. 
These publishers are on the high road to fame—if not to profit. 
They have rendered a lasting service to the reading public by 
giving them, within a few months, the complete works of Miss 
Austen, Lady Blessington, D'Isracl—and now those of the cele- 
brated L. E.L. The volume in question ie very large, and 
withal handsomely executed. It is also ornamented with a 
faithful likeness of Miss Landon, which doubly enhances its 
value, as she is now married and has retired within the sanctity 
of her own domestic fireside. Every one should possess a 
copy of the work—it contains her latest productions, and may 
be the last emanating from the same fruitful pen.—Wiley & 
Putnam, 

Lirf or Hannan More: E. L. Carey & A. Hart.—The au- 
thor of this work, the Rev. Henry Thompson, has made good 
use of the information he possessed relating to the life of Mrs. 
More. From his local situation and external facilities, his ad- 
vantages for the task were unequalled—although, at times, he 
has permitted too much sectarian feeling to interfere with his 
duties as a biographer.— Wiley & Putnam. 

Dury ano Incurnation: E. L. Carey & A. Hart.— The 
name of Miss L. EK. Landon appears on the title page of this 
work as the editor. Whether she is the author or not we are 
at a loss to imagine; but it is, however, a readable book—of a 
domestic nature, and partially calculated to enlist the attention 
of the reader. 

Oppities or Lonpon Lire, by Paul Pry: E. L. Careu & 
A. Hart.—The peculiarities and originality of English charac- 
ter, more especially developed in the middle and lower classes, 
afford a wide and im@xhaustible fe" for observation; the lover 
of the ludicrous has only to dev6te an hour to this work, and he 
will find abundant food wherewith to tempt his mirthful palate. 
G. & C. Carviill. 

Reuicious Souvenir, ror 1839: Edited by Mrs. L. H. Si- 
gourney.—T wo years have nearly elapsed since the publication 
of the last volume of the “ Religious Souvenir,” then under the 
editorial charge of the late Rev, Dr. Bedell. The work has 
now passed to the control of Lydia H. Sigourney, a name that 
stands first in the annals of our National Literature. No lady 


better qualified for the important task could have been chosen — 


from that brilliant array of female genius which is the glory 
and ornament of our country. Mrs. Sigourney’s preface is 
brief and modest. She says: “ The Religious Souvenir, after 
the absence of a year, re-eppears with its friendly salutations. 
During this recess, it has been flattered to find its place preser- 
ved in the memory of the public, and to hear from various and 
remote parts of our wide country, kind inquiries for its welfare 
or earnest wishes for its return. Refreshed by slumber, it re- 
sumes its pleasant toil, gladly gathering from the fields of lite- 
raturg, flowers for the vase of the tasteful, and fruits to cheer 
the Christain ou the journey of immortality.” 

The embellishments are beautiful and well executed: they 
consist of—the infant St. John; a Cottage in the Marquesas ; 
Island of Syria; Mrs. Stewart, late Missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands ; Ancient Athens; Agriculture; Lady Arbella Johnson; 
View of Norwich, Con. Among thecontributors are Miss H, F, 
Gould; N. C, Brooks; Rev. J. A. Clark; Mrs. Amelia Opie; 
Miss C. M. Sedgwick; Mrs. Da Postal Shelton Mac- 
kenzie; Grenville Mellen; Mrs. Emma C. Embury; Miss M. 
A. Browne; Rev. C. 8S. Stewart; Mrs. L. H. Sigourney; Rey. 
John Williams; Mrs. & J. Hale; Charles West Thomson.— 


Scofield & Voorhies, 118 Nassau street. 


Lea & Blanchard have issued—number three of the second | 
_ appertaining totaste—can you tell us when picture galleries will 
_ become places of genetal resort—when your mirrors will be 
| displaced by landscapes, and your drawing-rooms boest one 
gem of Art where they now display dozens of brilliancy? 


partof “ Oliver Twist,” the fourth and fifth numbers of the 

“ Sketches, by Roz,” and the sixth number of “ Nicholas Nickle-| 
by.” The whole of these works are from the pen of the inimi-| 
table “ Boz.”—G. 4 C. Carvill. 





» EDITORS’ TABLE. 


‘gq Ovr New Votume.”—Notwithstanding the pressure of the 

times the Lapies’ Companion has met with a success which 
warrants the proprietor in making every exertion to ingure its 
uuprecedented popularity, and to sustain it in the high station 
it has taken among the best magazines in the country. In order 
to meet the generous encouragement extended to him with 
such liberality, he has entered into an especial arrangement 
with Mrs. Lypia H. Stcourney, and Mr. Henry WILLIAM 
Hereert, author of “ Cromwell,” and “ The Brothers,” which 
secures their most valuable contributions regularly for his 
pages, and which cannot fail to give the work a more decided 
excellence than it has yet attained. The former Editors will 
remain unchanged, and their exertions forthe success and repu- 
tation of the magazine will be increased to the utmost. The 
forthcoming numbers will be entirely original, aud will contain 
articles from Mrs. Sigourney ; Mrs. Stephens ; Frances S. Os- 
good; Henry F. Harrington; John Neal; Henry W. Herbert ; 
Edward Maturin; H. H. Weld and J. J. Adams, in addition to 
the extensive aid engaged from a brilliant list of writers who 
have filled its pages for the past year, with many others of the 
highest reputation, who have been lately added to t in 
pursuance of the proprietor’s determination to render his Work 
second to none published in the United States. 

The Steel Plates are, and have been, for the last siz months ez- 
clusively engraved for this magazine. Those intended for the 
next volume are selected from the most beautiful English de- 
signs, by Mr. A. Dick, and will be of superior beauty and finish. 
The proprietor incurs the heavy expenditure which these ar- 
raugements require with cheerfulness and confidence, judging 
by the success of the past year, that his exertions will be met 
with corresponding promptitude and generosity by the eplight- 
ened public who have sustained him in his enterprise thus far. 
Hitherto he has honorably redeemed his pledge to increase the 
excellence of his work with its circulation. This conviction 
should give confidence in the inducements which he now offers 
to subscribers. 


We are happy to inform our readers that a proposal has been 
made our associate, Mrs. Stephens, by the Harpers, to make the 
Prize Tale of “ Mary Derwent,” published in our last volume 
the ground-work of atwo-volume novel, and that at present all 
the leisure which can be obtained from her duties as one of the 
editors of this magazine, will be devoted to the completion of the 
work, Consequently all the magazine writing emanating from 
her pen is secured exclusively to the Ladies’ Companion, 


Tae Apotto GaLtery.—All lovers of the Arts should look 
upon the establishment of this institution with the interest 
which is due an attempt to introduce the beautiful among a peo- 
ple who have hitherto been far too exclusively devoted to the 
merely useful. Mr. Herring is making a generous and most 
praiseworthy effort to establish a depét for the exhibition and 
sale of pictures by American artists. His gallery is already 
filled with very beautiful specimens from all sections of the 
country, and if properly encouraged will gradually lay the 
foundation of a National Gallery, asa portion of the funds deri- 
ved from the exibition will 68 devoted to the hase of pic- 
tures for that purpose. This most generous effort to draw forth 
and concentrate the talent scattered about in the nooks and 
corners of our country—languishing for want of support, and 
smouldering away from lack of competition—will be remem- 
_bered in honor of James Herring years hence, when he is in 
his grave, not only by the young artists whom his design is 
peculiarly calculated to benefit, but by all Who have a true re- 
gard for those creations of beauty which bespeak the taste and 
refinement of a nation. The establishment of the Apollo is an 
honor to its enterprising proprietor, and it will be a deep dis- 


| grace to our city should it be allowed to languish for want of a 


liberal support. Ladies! you who regulate fashion in all things 
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